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ABSTRACT 


Hungarian immigrants in Detroit may be divided into two principal classes, based 
upon the social stratification of Hungary. To the one class belong the members of the 
intelligentsia, who are relatively few in number owing to the selective character of the 
migration. To the other class belong both skilled and unskilled laborers and tradesmen. 
Members of the intelligentsia who cannot maintain their former occupations or any of 
commensurate status tend to sever all connection with their fellow-countrymen. 
Another group consists of those members of the intelligentsia who have been able to 
maintain their occupational status through the protection of the foreign-language 
colony. A third group is made up of those who have been able to maintain, or improve, 
their status outside the Hungarian colony. Among these successful members of the 
Hungarian intelligentsia there develop hostile attitudes accentuating the class prejudice 
toward Hungarians of lower status, while at the same time an effort is made to gain 
acceptance among the socially élite of the American group. Hungarian immigrant 
society is thus deprived of the leadership of its successful ecibere. 


The social relationships of the Hungarian immigrants in Detroit 
may be considered from the viewpoint of the following types of asso- 
ciation: that of persons, that of classes, and that of national groups. 
In order that the social distance involved in each of these types of 
association entered by immigrants in an American urban community 
may be understood, it is necessary to investigate the social stratifica- 
tion prevailing in the country from which these immigrants have 
come. 

Prior to the War of Independence in 1848, Hungary’s social strati- 

* This study is based upon roo interviews with Hungarian immigrants in Detroit of 
the occupational and social classes dealt with. 
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fication was very rigid. The two great classes were the nobles and 
the non-nobles. The prerogatives of the nobility? were guaranteed 
by a law’ which made no distinction in their constitutional rights. 
Custom, however, established marked gradations among the three 
principal classes of nobles: 

1. The magnates—fourak—titled families corresponding to the English peerage. 
2. The untitled nobles—kéznemesek—corresponding to the English gentry. 

3. The “one house” nobles—kurta nemesek or bocskoros nemesekt—men who 


possessed the hereditary rights of nobility, but who in every other respect— 
in property, education, and manners—were little above the peasant. 


At the time of Paget’s visit the total number of the members of 
the three grades of nobility amounted to about half a million, out of 
a total population in the country of about ten millions. The remain- 
ing nine and a half millions were compelled to provide taxes for the 
state, rent for the noble landlords, and a livelihood for themselves. 
Article [IX of the Hungarian Reform Bill of 1848 abolished at once 
the robot, or forced labor of the peasants for the landlords, and all 
forced dues, whether in money or in kind.’ This abolition of serfdom 
changed the stratification of Hungarian society from a hereditary to 


a functional basis, although the latter has its roots in the hereditary 
stratification of the past. Hungarian society of today may be divided 
into four principal classes, each of which has several subclasses: 


1. Peasant agriculturalists and urban laborers 
2. “Specialists in trade and industry” 

3. The intelligentsia 

4. The land-owning aristocracy 


The contribution made by the titled aristocracy of Hungary to 
American immigration has been negligible since the period immedi- 
ately following the Hungarian War of Independence, because virtu- 
ally all immigrants belong to the first three classes. Problems of social 

2 John Paget, Hungary and Transylvania (London, 1839), I, 398-421, lists these 


prerogatives: the person of the noble was inviolable; he was subject to no one but his 


legally crowned king; he alone might hold landed property; he was subject to neither 
tithe, tax, nor toll. 


3 The Bulla Aurea, signed by Andrew II, in 1222. 


4T.e., short, or sandaled nobles. They were also called félsarkantyus, or half-spurred 
nobles. 


s Arthur J. Patterson, The Magyars (London, 1869), I, 318-35. 
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mobility and social distance among Hungarian immigrants are con- 
cerned almost entirely with the relationship between the intelligent- 
sia and the members of the first and second classes. 

Specialists in trade and industry and members of the intelligentsia 
are superficially rather sharply differentiated. Social barriers, how- 
ever, exert an influence and confuse the apparently simple occupa- 
tional differentiation. An illustration of this is furnished by the 
difficulty encountered in making an occupational survey of a Hun- 
garian county.® In this survey, agriculturists and unskilled labor- 
ers, on the one hand, and members of the landed aristocracy, on the 
other, were not listed. In the two classes dealt with, there was no 
confusion in regard to certain occupations; thus barbers, butchers, 
inn-keepers, carpenters, cabinet-makers were always treated as 
“specialists in trade and industry,” while clergymen, school-teach- 
ers, village clerks were always listed as belonging to the intelligent- 
sia. Confusion arose, however, when an attempt was made to classi- 
fy mill-proprietors, druggists, alcohol distillers, lawyers, and veter- 
inaries. The commune of Egercsehi even reported its sole physician 
as a “specialist in trade and industry,” rather than as a professional 
man. In this particular case the physician seems to have lost status 
in the local community. The report from the large commune of 
Hatvan listed one of its two veterinaries as a “specialist in trade and 
industry” and the other as a member of the intelligentsia. Of nine 
lawyers in Hatvan, one was given the lower status and eight were 
listed as professional men. The explanation of this confusion seems 
to be that certain occupational groups, such as lawyers and veteri- 
naries, were considered to occupy a marginal position between the 
two classifications.? 

Members of the Hungarian intelligentsia form a social as well as 
an occupational class. Persons belonging to the uri osztdlv (the 
gentry), are included in this class, while persons whose social status 
is of the nép (the people), i.e., the common people, are classified as 
“specialists in trade and industry,” if they are not engaged in the 

6 Hevesmegyei Compass az 1923 Evre (published by the Eger Press for the Business 
Men’s Association of Eger, Heves Co., Hungary). 


7 Robert Redfield, Teposztlan (Chicago, 1930), pp. 148-55, points out a similar classi- 
fication—between los correctos and los tontos—in Mexican villages. 
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basic economic occupations. There is a very keen class conscious- 
ness among virtually all members of this occupational and social 
class. They feel themselves marked off from the aristocracy on the 
one hand and from the lower classes on the other. The historical rea- 
son for this social distance is the fact that a large proportion of the 
members of the old kéznemes, or squire class, entered and still enter 
professional and public service occupations. The old dividing line 
between non-noble and noble seems now to be placed between the 
“specialists in trade and industry” and the intelligentsia. 

A compilation of the statistics of the City of Budapest for March 
1, 1928,° assigns 77,478 persons to the class of the intelligentsia.® 
This class thus constituted 15.64 per cent of all gainfully employed 
persons in Budapest at that time. The selective character of the 
Hungarian migration to America is shown by the greatly reduced 
proportion of members of this class among immigrant groups. Out 
of a sample of 805 Hungarian immigrants in Detroit who had been 
employed prior to emigration from Hungary, only 36, or 4.47 per 
cent, had been members of the intelligentsia. 

Three principal types of occupational adjustment may be found 
among the immigrant Hungarian intelligentsia settled in Detroit: 

1. Those persons who have been unable, after migration, to main- 
tain themselves in their old occupations or in occupations of similar 
status. Of the 36 members of the Hungarian intelligentsia in the 
foregoing sample, 14 were found to be engaged in occupations con- 
sidered to be of lower status. A former university professor had be- 
come a cleaner and dyer. Another intellectual had become a peddler. 
Unskilled factory labor had become the occupation of 11.1 per cent 
of all the immigrant intelligentsia. The protection afforded by the 
foreign-language colony is limited. Only a comparatively small num- 
ber of immigrant intellectuals can find for themselves a satisfactory 


§ Known in Hungarian as szellemi foglalkozésuak, wliich is translated in Yolland’s 
Hungarian-English Dictionary as “brain-workers” and which includes a wider range 
of occupations than the combined categories of professional, public service, and clerical 
occupations of the United States census. 


9 Illyefalvi I. Lajos, Budapest Ssékesfovdros Statistikai és Késigazgatési Evkinyve 
(1930), pp. 59, 696. The total number of gainfully employed persons in Budapest in 
1928 was 495,145. 
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occupational niche within the colony. Those who cannot in any way 
capitalize their previous occupational experience tend to move away 
entirely from their fellow-countrymen. Feeling keenly their loss of 
status, they settle among persons of other nationalities who know 
nothing of their past. This spatial removal from the colony is fre- 
quently accompanied by a change of name. There is a more or less 
complete severance of all contacts with persons of their own nation- 
ality. 

2. Those persons who have been able, after migration, to maintain 
their occupational status through the protection of the foreign- 
language colony. Although this group represents a wide variety of 
occupational adjustments, still in all cases there is found the common 
factor of protection afforded to immigrant intellectuals tisrough sym- 
biotic relationship with the laborers and tradesmen of their own 
nationality resident in the foreign-language colony. Some of these 
intellectuals, especially physicians, have been able to continue in 
America the occupation which was theirs prior to migration, but for 
some reason have not been able to enter into competition with 
American professional men in American neighborhoods. In most 
cases, however, Hungarian intellectuals settled in the colony have 
maintained their status through entering certain new and sheltered 
occupations provided by the colony or else through the parasitical 
exploitation of the laborers and tradesmen. Hungarian newspapers, 
steamship offices, private banks, real estate offices, and insurance 
agencies, all offer or have offered an occupational shelter. A number 
of those who can find no niche among the legitimate occupations 
earn their living through direct exploitation of the despised “dumb 
laborers” to whom factory jobs may be sold. 

In almost all cases the intellectuals of the foreign-language colony 
confess themselves to be disappointed and disillusioned. One Hun- 
garian professional man who had been able to maintain his old occu- 
pation gave the following statement: 

When I came to America, I hoped that I could enter American professional 
circles. I haven’t yet made the grade. So I have to stay here among these 
laborers of Delray. I don’t have the money to associate with the people I want 


to meet, but the people around here are too dumb for me to associate with. So 
I don’t associate with anyone at present. 


\ 
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_ This man’s use of the English language, influenced by long associ- 
ation with Hungarian laborers in the colony, was probably a signifi- 
cant factor in preventing his acceptance in American professional 
circles. 

3. Those persons whose occupational “success” after migration 
has removed them out of social contact with the Hungarian immi- 
grant group. These “successful” persons are very few in number and 
are spatially removed from the foreign-language colony and from 
each other. They are found sporadically in districts peopled by 
Americans of high economic status. They speak English, usually 
with scarcely any “foreign accent.” Their social, as well as their 
spatial, contacts are entirely with well-to-do Americans, with whom 
they have intermarried in a number of cases. 

These “successful” immigrants are almost always engaged in one 
or other of the following occupations—engineer, physician, artist, 
and musician.’ They have brought with them to America some 
type of occupational training which is readily adapted to the occu- 
pational needs of the American people among whom they tend to 
settle. It is true that some Hungarian physicians have been forced 
to seek the protection afforded by the colony. The need of such pro- 
tection indicates “defeat,” caused by lack of skill, inability to over- 
come language difficulties, or some other cause. The successful Hun- 
garian physician in Detroit seeks an American, rather than a Hun- 
garian, clientéle. 

Owing to some peculiar skill or ability, these “successful” Hun- 
garian intellectuals have been able to compete with Americans. 
Their success has created an extreme social distance between them- 
selves and the Hungarian laborers. The changed conditions accom- 
panying migration to America have intensified the social distance 
which prevailed in the society of Hungary between intellectual and 
laborer and which was based upon the old division between nobles 
and serfs. The successful Hungarian engineer in Detroit is much far- 
ther removed socially from the Hungarian laborer than he would 
have been had both remained in Budapest. 


% This has reference only to those musicians who belonged to the intelligentsia. 
Gypsy musicians, as well as members of peasant “bands,” have a status even lower 
than that of the laborers for whose entertainment they play. 
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A Hungarian resident of Grosse Pointe, Detroit’s ‘““Gold Coast,” 
described his situation as follows: 


I was a first lieutenant in the Royal Hungarian Army. I was also a graduate 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Budapest. I came to America twelve years 
ago. I always emphasize the fact that I am a Hungarian. I am proud of my 
race. When I first came to Detroit, I sought out the Delray settlement, for I 
wanted to meet Hungarians in America. After three days I was entirely cured. 
I saw that I didn’t belong out there, and I had to move away. I was looking for 
people of the same standing as I had myself. I wanted to meet people of my 
own social level. The Hungarian laborer is of a lower level. At present I live in 
a different world from that of the Hungarian laborers. I have nothing in com- 
mon with them. It would be difficult for me even to come into contact with 
these Hungarians, since the social situation separates us so widely. 


The director of the research laboratory of one of the automobile 
companies made the following statement: 


I was a graduate engineer in Hungary. When I came to America, I tried to 
avoid Hungarian colonies in order to learn the English language more quickly. 
It was purely for economic reasons that I chose to mingle only with Americans. 
Otherwise I would have started in unskilled labor at the bottom. After a few 
weeks’ study in an English class, I mastered the language well enough to secure 
a job as a draughtsman and tool designer. After I settled in Detroit, I once 
thought that I would like to meet some other Hungarians. I went to a Hun- 
garian restaurant once and met some laborers there. I never went back. 


Another Hungarian engineer holding a prominent position in an 
automobile factory appeared to know almost nothing about his 
fellow-countrymen in America: 


My family belonged to the kéznemesség—the squire class—in Hungary. I 
had graduated as an engineer before I came to America fourteen years ago. I 
had an English governess when I was a child, so I was able to speak English 
well after I had been in America four weeks. Before I left Europe I had heard that 
many Hungarians live in Detroit, Cleveland, and other American cities, but I 
have never heard a single word about the Hungarian people living here since 
I came to Detroit. My wife belongs to the Junior League, and I do not think 
that the set we associate with is apt to have any contacts with these Hungarian 
laborers. Since I came to America, I have met only three Hungarians, one 
engineer and two doctors. Yet they were only casual acquaintances. All my 
intimate friends are Americans. 


In a few cases the attitude of the successful engineer toward the 
Hungarian laborer has changed from neutrality to active hostility, as 
a result of personality clashes arising out of social contacts in an 
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American city. The two following statements were made by chief 
engineers of automobile factories: 


My family received its patent of nobility at the time of the Crusades. I 
studied engineering in Berlin, since that had become a fashionable hobby with 
young men of the Hungarian aristocracy twenty years ago. As a result of a 
quarrel with my dad, I left home and came to America. I was so angry that I 
resolved to earn my own living and shame my noble family. I had been in 
America only a month when I secured a job as an engineer and I have been an 
engineer ever since. I suppose I have made money enough here to buy out my 
father’s estate if I wanted to. I belong to the Detroit Yacht Club and enjoy 
very much the associations I have made with my fellow-members. I became 
aware of these Hunkies of Delray a few years ago, as a result of labor trouble in 
one of our plants. You surely would not expect me to associate with such people 
as they are. I don’t want to have anything to do with them. Indeed, if I should 
happen to be in the employment office when two laborers, one a Hunkie and 
the other a man of some other nationality, applied for a job, I would say to our 
employment manager: “Don’t give the job to that Hunkie. Give it to the other 
man.” I don’t want Hunkies hired at this plant while I am here. They will do 
me dirt every time. 


If you have called to ask me about my connections with the Hungarian la- 
borers of Detroit, I think you must want to insult me. I am an American. Why 
should it be cast up to me after twenty years that I came from Hungary? My 
family were gentlemen in Hungary, not half-starved laborers, like these people 
in Delray. I once felt sorry for the Hungarian laborers, because they came from 
the same country that I did. I helped a few of them to get work in our factory. 
The rascals thought that I was on the same level that they were. They tried 
to climb up by making use of their acquaintance with me. That settled mat- 
ters. No more of them for me! They are not my people any more, and I do not 
want to hear about them. 


The Hungarian intellectuals themselves are keenly aware of the 
social distance which separates them from the workers and trades- 
men of their own nationality, and offer many explanations for this 
phenomenon. 

The relatively small size of the Hungarian population in Detroit is 
held to be a significant factor. Its lack of political importance, how- 
ever, is due to the absence of cohesion under competent leadership in 
addition to its numerical weakness." The Hungarian group in De- 


"In sharp contrast with Polish political successes, the efforts made by Hunga- 
rian candidates at virtually every city and county primary election have failed. In 
1930, the total Hungarian population of Detroit was 22,311, or 1.42 per cent of the 
total population of the city. The Hungarian candidate for county auditor at the 
Democratic primary election, March 4, 1935, received only 697 votes in the city of 
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troit is not important culturally. Only a relatively few professional 
men have been able to find niches within the colony. Consequently, 
there is no large group of Hungarian intellectuals among whom the 
spatially scattered “successful” engineers, physicians, and others 
might find persons of like interests. 

Since there is no color line to differentiate the Hungarian from the 
native-born American, the “successful” Hungarian passes over easily 
into the American group. He finds that Americans of his own eco- 
nomic and social class are more like-minded than are the poorer 
members of his own nationality. Whenever a “successful” Hun- 
garian marries an American wife, this intermarriage hastens the proc- 
ess of the husband’s complete assimilation in the American group 
with which he has identified himself.*7 In some cases the Hungarian 
language itself is almost completely forgotten. 

Class prejudice carried over from Europe has had much to do with 
the antagonism between highly placed Hungarian engineers in the 
automobile industry and the mass of Hungarian laborers.’? Hun- 
garians who are in the employer or managerial classes almost never 
rose from the ranks of labor. They came to America as graduate 
engineers. Some of them were members of the landed gentry of Hun- 
gary. The suppressed hatred of the peasantry toward the aristocracy 
flames out in America. The Hungarian laborer may fawn upon the 
Hungarian engineer at the automobile factory, but he would gladly 
harm his benefactor, if he had the opportunity. Many cases of overt 
hostility shown by Hungarian laborers in Detroit toward wealthy 
Hungarians have led to a defense attitude on the part of the Hun- 
garians of higher economic status. Realizing that the Hungarian 


Detroit; of this number, 531 votes were received in Wards 18 and 20, which include the 
greater part of the Hungarian popularion. The Hungarian candidate at the primary 
election for judge of Recorder’s Court, Traffic and Ordinance Division, 1935, received 
a total of 3,976 votes, of which number only 1,577 votes were secured in the wards to 
which the Detroit Hungarian colony belongs. Thus, more than 60 per cent of the votes 
given to this candidate were polled in wards having scarcely any Hungarian voters. 
The candidate’s friendship with a former governor of the state and support from that 
source possibly accounted for this non-Hungarian vote. At this election the lowest 
candidate securing nomination received 14,376 votes, or 3.6 times the number given to 
the Hungarian candidate. 

™ Suggested by Mrs. Eugene Farkas, the American-born wife of the Hungarian 
engineer who is director of the Dearborn Laboratory of the Ford Motor Company. 

+3 Suggested by P4los Erné, editor of the Detroiti Magyarsdg. 
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laborers hate them and desire to injure them, they protect themselves 
by avoiding all contact with the laborers of their own nationality. 

Well-to-do Hungarians in Detroit claim that they realize that any 
social contact they might have with the laborers would be exploited 
by the latter as an opportunity for the solicitation of money or favors. 

In Hungary the peasant is always trying to get something from his feudal 
lord. So here in Detroit the Hungarian laborer always fawns on us for a pur- 
pose. He wants to get something out of us." 

The pettiness of the Hungarian laborer and tradesman is “dis- 
gusting” to the “successful” intellectuals. This is probably a factor 
of general significance in determining social distance between well- 
to-do American and poor immigrant groups. 

These poor Hunkies are more concerned with five-cent pieces than we are 
with thousands of dollars. Their eyes are so fixed on cheating each other out of 
a penny once in a while that they lose their chances to get rich. 

Although the “successful” Hungarian is able to pass over easily 
into the American group, he is not satisfied with any lesser goal than 
acceptance by the socially élite. Life for him has become a struggle 
to gain social status. Every other value appears inferior to this. He 
wants to have his name listed in the Social Secretary and know that 
he has “‘arrived.”’ In spite of their ambitious efforts, however, well- 
to-do Hungarians in Detroit have not yet achieved marked success 
in their “social climbing.’ There is a wide margin between the status 
they seek and the status which is granted to them by consent of 
Detroit’s society leaders. A “successful” Hungarian frequently 
boasts: “I know practically everyone who matters in Grosse Pointe.” 
Yet closer questioning reveals that only a few persons of actual social 
status, and those only who are noted for their Bohemian tendencies, 
are willing to accept the hospitality of the ambitious Hungarian. A 
Hungarian woman of this group remarked, naming a well-known 
post-debutante: “She is my warmest friend. We are always to- 
gether.” The post-debutante, however, said icily: “Yes, I have met 
this woman you speak of.’’ Acquaintances of a noted Hungarian 
painter spoke thus of his struggles: ‘‘At last he has been accepted by 
Bloomfield Hills society, but he has not yet made the grade of 

4 Statement by Stephen de Orlow, one of the most successful Hungarian engineers 
and inventors in Detroit. 

8 Statement by a Hungarian engineer. 


f 
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Grosse Pointe society.” In their eagerness to gain social status, 
some of the Hungarian intellectuals adopt methods which actually 
bar them from acceptance by socially prominent American families. 

Those Hungarians of the second immigrant generation who be- 
come lawyers, doctors, or dentists, or enter other professions, usually 
are the children of working-class families. They have been educated 
out of their own class, but have not been accepted socially by classes 
of higher status. Hence they remain marginal men. 

My father was a laborer, but I studied law. I have been admitted to the bar. 
I sought without success to be nominated for state representative on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. At any rate the nomination petitions gave me a lot of advertising. 
I don’t know anything about the Hungarian doctors and engineers who came 
from Europe. I never have any contact with them. Those who were lawyers in 
Europe have to get some other profession after they come to America, because 
Hungarian law is so different from American. All the Hungarian lawyers in 
Detroit are like me, sons of laborers. Yet I don’t like to associate with laborers 
very much, for I am a lawyer. So my closest friends are other lawyers who have 
the same kind of difficulty that I have. I have two partners—one is Italian and 
the other Belgian. Both of them are sons of laborers.*7 


The ascent of the sons of immigrant Hungarian laborers into the 
professions does not diminish the social distance which exists be- 
tween these persons and the “successful” members of the old Hun- 
garian intelligentsia. In the opinion of the latter, the former still 
remain members of the lower class because their fathers were such. 
Hence such persons become marginal men in the Hungarian group, 
but tend to form associations with persons of similar marginal status 
outside their own group. 

The “successful” Hungarian intellectuals have secured a status so 
far above that of the remainder of the Hungarian immigrants that 
there is virtually no contact between these groups. The social dis- 
tance is so extensive that possible leaders are removed too far from 
possible followers."* To a large extent, Hungarian engineers and 


6 This is illustrated by the circular issued by the Salle de Tuscan: “We have rented 
an ivy-clad castle on East Jefferson Avenue and are transforming this new home into a 
salon, a social and cultural organization whose privileges and activities will be re- 
stricted to a small, specially invited group and their immediate friends: at no time will 
it be open to the general public: a limited number of club members may reside here.” 


17 Statement by a second-generation Hungarian lawyer, who recently had his 
Hungarian surname changed to an Irish one, “to help in politics.” 

18 E. S. Bogardus, “Leadership and Social Distance,” Sociology and Social Research, 
November, 1927, pp. 173-78. 
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other “successful” persons have become members of American, 
rather than of Hungarian-American, society. 

The leadership of the Hungarian group in Detroit has consequent- 
ly fallen largely to two classes: the less successful members of the 
immigrant Hungarian intelligentsia who have been able to maintain 
their status through the protection of the foreign-language colony, 
and those marginal persons of the second generation whose educa- 
tion and professional career have elevated them above the social 
status of their parents but have failed to reduce the social distance 
existing between them and the members of the old Hungarian intel- 
ligentsia. 

Of the various types of association upon which social distance is 
based, that between classes rather than that between persons or be- 
tween national groups has greatest significance among Hungarian 
immigrants in Detroit. Immigration to America has increased the 
social distance between classes among those persons who have come 
from the highly stratified society of Hungary. Persons belonging to 
the upper social and economic strata of Hungary find that there is 
relatively little difference in culture between themselves and the 
members of the corresponding American classes. In the case of im- 
migrants of lower social and economic strata a considerably greater 
difference in culture separates them from the Americans of compa- 
rable status. In the former case assimilation takes place so readily 
that nationality consciousness has had no opportunity to develop. 
In the case of the laborers and tradesmen, however, the cultural dif- 
ferences between Hungarian immigrants and Americans of like 
status lead to hostile attitudes and the development of social dis- 
tance based upon nationality consciousness. The successful mem- 
bers of the Hungarian immigrant intelligentsia, on the contrary, pass 
over so completely into American society that they tend to look at 
the immigrant worker of their own national group from the Ameri- 
can viewpoint.’® 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

19 This growing social distance between different classes of the same national group 
after immigration is paralleled by that between the parents and children in the same 
immigrant home. The immigrant child, adopting the American viewpoint, says: “I 


grew apart from my parents.” Cf. E. S. Bogardus, “Social Intimacy and Social Dis- 
tance,” ibid., XIII, 172. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND ISOLATION IN THE OZARK 
MOUNTAIN REGION OF MISSOURI" 


WALTER O. CRALLE 


ABSTRACT 

Fiction regularly depicts the culture of the Ozarks as strikingly different from that of 
the rest of the United States, while chamber of commerce literature, seeking to dispel 
this “hill-billy” stereotype, presents the picture of a highly developed rural civilization 
similar to the most favored parts of the United States. The Ozark mountain region of 
Missouri is an area in transition in which an archaic rural American culture, protected 
until recently by relative isolation, is rapidly giving ground before the impact of urban 
civilization introduced by the automobile and improved highway, the newspaper, the 
radio, and other agencies. The rate of change is closely correlated with accessibility. 
Agencies of communication and transportation are more important than density of 
population, wealth, or ethnic stock in influencing the rate of change. 

The Ozarks region within the state of Missouri is neither urban- 
ized to the degree depicted in chamber of commerce literature, nor 
is it the illiterate, lawless, or even super-rural civilization so fre- 
quently depicted in the fiction allegedly pertaining to the region. 

More accurately, the Ozarks is an area in transition in which 
urban civilization is making rapid inroads at the expense of an essen- 
tially early American rural civilization which had been able to main- 
tain itself with little change until the development of the automobile 
and improved highways. Today 198 approved high schools, repre- 
senting every county in the region, turn out annually a flock of 
graduates, a representative number of whom find their way into 
colleges and universities. Circulation of urban daily newspapers 
ranges from 1.84 copies per family in Cole to 0.098 per family in 
Ripley County. Automobile registrations range from 3.8 persons per 
auto in Gasconade County to 9.5 persons per auto in Carter; while 
the percentage of all families reporting radios in the 1930 census 
ranges from 35.8 per cent in Jefferson County to 2.2 per cent in 
Ozark County. These, along with other influences such as the sum- 
mer tourist, the agricultural experiment stations, and the motion 
picture are rapidly transforming a large part of the region into some- 
thing which approximates a typical urbanized American culture 

t An abstract of theses presented in part fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Minnesota in December, 1934. 
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while leaving other, and more isolated, sections untouched. It was to 
correlate these differential rates of social change with certain ac- 
cepted carriers of culture that this study, begun in 1930 and com- 
pleted in 1935, was undertaken. 

Geographically the region is typically American, being located in 
almost the exact center of continental United States. It was in the 
vanguard of the Great American Frontier roughly between 1800 and 
the Civil War, although, with the discovery of gold in California, it 
became more and more a way-station to the newer frontier. From 
the beginning it drew the greater portion of its people from Anglo- 
Saxon sources, but it was an Anglo-Saxon culture tempered by a few 
generations of rural life in the colonies and states adjacent to Vir- 
ginia. Influenced somewhat by topography, it drew from two diver- 
gent types: the small farmer and hill man, hostile to slavery because 
in competition with it, and the prosperous plantation owner who 
found in Missouri a region favorable to the institution. While these 
two elements were considerably intermingled throughout Missouri, 
accounting for the sharp division of sentiment during the Civil War, 
there was a general tendency of the slave-owning class to occupy the 
northern fringe along the Missouri River and to penetrate the Ozarks 
proper only by way of the valleys of those streams of the region 
flowing to the north. The hill man, traveling lighter, sought a higher 
country away from the swampy lowlands and where he might find an 
abundance of game and a convenient source of spring water. Thus, 
each sought to reconstruct in this new frontier the type of culture to 
which he was accustomed. Largely for this reason the northern 
counties of the Ozarks are more typically southern in political affilia- 
tion while a tier of counties along the southern border elected Mis- 
souri’s only Republican congressman in the last election. 

While this early American culture has always predominated in 
the Ozarks, two other elements have been important in shaping the 
culture of certain counties on the northern and eastern border. 
These were the early French and German settlements. The former 
may be said to constitute the original white settlers, for even prior to 
1800 they had occupied the lead mining region of St. Francois and 
Ste Genevieve counties. The French, however, were not attracted 
to agricultural life, and their influence was confined almost wholly to 
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the villages. Two or three decades before the Civil War settlements 
of German immigrants were being made along the northern border, 
and by 1860 the German population of these counties was between 
fifteen and twenty thousand. After the Civil War other foreign-born 
groups, chiefly German, settled in other counties, but their influence 
was never strong enough to modify the essentially rural American 
character of the region. 

The years have brought a decided change in composition of popu- 
lation of the Ozarks. Whereas in 1860 every border county, together 
with Greene and Laclede, had Negro populations ranging from 6 to 
15 per cent of the total, the 1930 census finds only Cole County (7.2 
per cent) with more than 5 per cent of its population Negro. The de- 
cline has been absolute as well as relative, only Cole, Greene, Jeffer- 
son, and Wright counties having as many Negroes in 1930 as they 
had in 1860. Ten Ozarks counties report no Negroes whatever, and 
four additional counties have only one. 

The decline in foreign-born since 1890 strikingly parallels that of 
the Negro. While in 1890 the former made up g per cent of the total 
population, by 1930 they had declined to about 4 per cent; the abso- 
lute decline in number of foreign-born being from 234,869 in 1890 to 
149,390 in 1930. There has been little movement of foreign-born 
into the Ozarks since 1890, and this is confined almost wholly to the 
cities, while the older immigrants have been replaced by children and 
grandchildren who are undifferentiated from the native stock. 

In gains and losses of population the Ozarks region is fairly typical 
of the state as a whole. Twenty-one Missouri Ozarks counties 
reached their peak of population in the 1900 census; seventeen in 
1910; five in 1920, while the remaining seven were largest in 1930. 
Of these seven, however, only three (Cape Girardeau, Greene, and 
Cole) showed increases between 1920 and 1930 of as much as 200. 
The configurations of gains and losses suggest that the urban 
counties are steadily gaining while the rural but accessible counties 
are losing heavily. This is confirmed by a more detailed study which 
shows the cities themselves gaining in population, the villages and 
small towns about holding their own, and heavy losses of population 
in the open country. 

In measuring the degree to which demographic and cultural 
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changes are associated with agencies of accessibility, as distinguished 
from density of population or economic wealth, it seemed useful to 
develop an index of accessibility. This index is based on the com- 
posite rankings of the counties in urban daily newspaper circulation 
as revealed by the A.B.C. audit of circulation for the ten daily news- 
papers circulating within the region; the percentage of all families 
owning radios; the ratio of automobiles to population; and the per- 
centage of all farms adjoining an all-weather road. Other items might 
have been used, but these seemed to be the most useful of the avail- 
able data. For example, distance from railroad appears to be an 
important factor, but for this nothing better than air-line distances 
could be computed, and these would be misleading in the interior 
and rougher counties. Telephones were also considered but excluded 
because census data on telephones does not distinguish the party-line 
privately maintained telephone, which predominates in the greater 
part of the region, from the type which represents an extension of 
urban telephone service. It is the opinion of the writer that the 
former is more properly understood as an agency of the neighbor- 
hood primary group than a factor in urbanization. In other words, 
the typical rural telephone increases the frequency of contacts within 
the neighborhood but contributes little toward urbanization. 

The correlation of gains and losses of population with accessibility 
thus measured is fairly high with r=+.545, which is somewhat 
higher than that for density which is +.487. However, a mere state- 
ment of gains and losses does not reveal whether these are due to 
natural increase or to migration. Detailed examination of birth- and 
death-rates throughout the Ozarks, together with other indexes such 
as the ratio of children under five to married women between fifteen 
and forty-five, reveals that the Ozark region is most singularly fa- 
vored in natural increase of population, and this, together with the 
age distribution, suggests the extent of migration from the region. 
The birth-rate and the ratio of children to adult population are both 
strikingly higher than for the state as a whole, while crude death- 
rates for the greater part of the region are surprisingly lower. The 
ratio of children under five to married women between fifteen and 
forty-five for the state as a whole in 1930 was 45.68 children per 100 
married women. Within the Ozarks the ratio was 51.46, with a range 
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from 35.48 in Jasper County to 68.93 in Carter County. Other 
counties with especially high ratios of children to married women in- 
clude: Ozark with 45.63; Stone, 62.99; Ripley, 62.46; Madison, 
61.96; Shannon, 61.82; Iron, 61.38; and Oregon, 60.85. All of these 
counties, with the exception of Madison, which ranks in the upper 
quartile of Roman Catholic population, are in the lowest quartile of 
accessibility. The correlation between the ratio of children and the 
index of accessibility is r= —.65. Five selected Ozark counties show 
more than one-third more children under five in proportion to popu- 
lation than the state as a whole, and about one-fourth more than for 
_ the rural population of the state. The correlation between the ratio 
of children and the percentage of the population Roman Catholic is 
also negative and high with r= —.70. This seems to be explained by 
the fact that the Ozarks is predominantly non-Catholic, and the 
interior counties almost wholly so, while the Catholic population is 
found almost entirely in the urban and more accessible counties. 
The conclusion here reached is that either the percentage of Catholic 
population in each county is too small to modify the result greatly, 
only four counties having more than one-third of the population 
Catholic, or that the religious complex is less effective here in influ- 
encing the birth-rate than are the general factors of accessibility. 
The simplest explanation which accords with the geographic dis- 
tribution is that the early Ozarks culture, in common with that of 
rural United States, called for large families. In this region the mod- 
ern conventional small family is becoming more common, in the 
more accessible portions. Family limitation seems to have spread 
along channels of accessibility precisely as other traits of urban 
civilization, more rapidly than some, and less rapidly than others. 
The Early American rural family pattern similarly included early 
and practically universal marriage, a large number of children, a 
family income derived almost solely from agriculture, women and 
children employed on the farm, and a strong “greater family,” 
which included practically all relatives by either birth or marriage, 
together with infrequent divorce. This would seem to be a fairly 
accurate picture of the rural Ozarks family at the opening of the 
present century. In contrast with this there is the modern urban 
family in which social class influences the age of marriage as well as 
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the percentage of persons who marry; in which there are few or no 
children; with the “greater family” either non-existent or meaning- 
less, and with divorce as a fairly common occurrence. Fortunately, 
the impact of the urban family pattern on the early Ozarks culture 
can be measured to considerable degree. 

In the percentage of all females fifteen years of age and over who 
were married, the Ozarks considerably exceed the remainder of the 
state. Only six Ozarks counties, all of them border and urban, were 
below the state average of 62.09 per 100 in 1930. On the other hand, 
Stone, Ozark, Reynolds, Hickory, Douglas, Shannon, and Carter 
counties all show percentages above 70. The correlation between 
accessibility and the percentage married was found to be r= —.514. 
The percentage of women gainfully employed outside of agriculture 
reveals a similar situation. Within the Ozarks, only two counties, 
Jasper and Cole, exceed the state average of 19.3, and the median 
Ozarks county shows only 6.7 per cent thus employed. At the lower 
extreme are the interior and isolated counties of Bollinger, Maries, 
Dallas, Ozark, and Carter, with less than 4.0 per cent gainfully em- 
ployed outside of agriculture. 

As to divorce, only ten Ozarks counties exceeded the state ratio of 
divorces per 1,000 population in 1930. This, too, is to be expected in 
line with the general rural character of the region. The range within 
the Ozarks, however, is wide, being from 0.09 in Ste Genevieve to 
5.43 in Jasper County. As in the case of the birth-rate, the two fac- 
tors of accessibility and the percentage of Roman Catholic popula- 
tion tend to neutralize each other. The isolated interior counties, 
low in divorce, are also strongly non-Catholic; while the few strongly 
Catholic counties have low divorce rates in spite of the fact that they 
are border counties. The strongest influence in this case ceems to be 
accessibility, however, as the correlation here is r= +.434; while the 
correlation of divorce with density is somewhat lower with r = +.334. 
Catholic influence predominates in too few counties to influence 
greatly the region as a whole, for here the correlation is y= —.11. 

A more detailed study of marriages and divorces in three counties 
—Greene, Christian, and Stone—for 1931 indicates that with grow- 
ing accessibility not only is there an increase in divorce but that the 
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percentage of all divorces granted to the wife increases and the per- 
centage of contested divorces decreases. The period covered, how- 
ever, is short, and should have further verification over a larger 
number of counties and a longer period. 

Another phenomenon of considerable interest in view of the re- 
puted lawless character of the greater part of the region is the dis- 
tribution of homicides. Even a cursory study reveals that in this 
respect, at least, the Ozarks region has been greatly misrepresented. 
In order to present a more accurate picture than would be revealed 
by a single year, the four-year period, 1927-30, was selected. Over 
the four-year period the state homicide rate was 11.74, while the 
state rate exclusive of cities was 7.40. In the Ozarks but seven of the 
fifty counties exceed the state rural rate, and but five exceed the 
state rate. Homicide is revealed to be more characteristic of urban- 
ized and accessible regions than of the more remote and isolated sec- 
tions. Fourteen counties, all of them interior and more or less iso- 
lated, show no homicides whatsoever during the period, and thirty- 
nine additional counties averaged less than one per year for the 
period. At the other extreme 38 of the total of 138 homicides for the 


four-year period took place in Franklin and Jefferson counties, on. 


the northeast border and adjacent to St. Louis. Of the remaining 
nine counties which averaged more than one homicide per year only 
Oregon and Stone, with one and a half each, are interior counties. 
Nevertheless, the problem of law enforcement, particularly in the 
case of crimes against property, has been intensified greatly in those 
counties crossed by hard-surfaced roads. Older inhabitants comment 
on the fact that in the nineties cattle roamed the unfenced hills pro- 
tected only by the brand of the owner, which brands were scrupu- 


lously respected, while today cattle thefts, even from inclosed pas-_ 


tures, are a fairly common occurrence. Reports of the Missouri 
Bankers Association over a period of years indicate a decided in- 
crease in the number of bank robberies, particularly in the smaller 
towns, though these figures lose some effectiveness, owing to the 
fact that the number of banks was also increasing during the period. 
Greater mobility and increased opportunities for escape have prob- 
ably contributed greatly to the ineffectiveness of the sheriff. 
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The 1930 census also included information as to the number of 
farm homes equipped with telephone, the number with running 
water in the house, the number with water piped into bathrooms, 
and the number equipped with electricity. Accepting these as readi- 
ly obtainable indexes of change in the material culture as well as 
habits of living, it is interesting to note that the percentage of farm 
homes equipped with telephone correlates with our index of accessi- 
bility fairly highly, with y= +.78. Farm homes with running water 
are correlated in the same manner with r = +-.84, and for water piped 
into bathrooms the correlation is again high and positive with 
r=+.75. In the case of electricity on farms the correlation with 
accessbility shows r = +.82. These were further verified by a detailed 
study of house furnishings and farm machinery of approximately 
one hundred families in each of three communities selected on the 
basis of most accessible, most isolated, and one intermediate com- 
munity. In this case a large number of items commonly associated 
with more progressive farming and more advanced living were found 
to be increasingly prevalent in the more accessible community, 
while found in only one or two of the more prosperous families in the 
isolated community. 

Among the indexes of educational activity the percentage of chil- 
dren of school age who were in school, the number of graduates from 
the eighth grade, and the percentage of native white adult illiteracy 
were studied in detail. Education differs from other complexes thus 
far discussed in that it is only in part a matter of individual and com- 
munity volition due to the fact that state law provides for at least an 
elementary school in every community and a compulsory school law, 
though indifferently enforced in many counties, does provide con- 
siderable external stimulus. As to the percentage of native white 
adult illiteracy the state average was 1.5 per cent, with only two 
Ozarks counties, Greene and Jasper, falling below that figure, while 
two other counties equal the state rate. Thus a total of forty-six 
counties out of the fifty in the Ozarks show a higher precentage of 
adult illiteracy than the state as a whole. The range, however, is 
significant, being from 1.0 per cent in Greene to 11.6 per cent in 
Washington County. In defense of the Ozarks it may be pointed out 
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that every county in the region reduced its percentage of illiterates 
between 1920 and 1930, while twelve counties of the state actually 
showed increases during the same period. Counties, other than 
Washington, showing high rates of adult white illiteracy include 
Ozark, with 9.8 per cent; Bollinger, 7.3 per cent; Iron, 7.0 per cent; 
Reynolds, 6.6 per cent; and Shannon, 6.0 per cent. A glance at the 
map reveals these as among the most isolated interior counties. The 
rank order correlation between illiteracy and accessibility was r= 
—.56. In the case of educational activity the economic factor seems 
to outweigh the factor of accessibility in most of the indexes. The 
reason is not hard to find. In Missouri approximately 75 per cent of 
the cost of maintaining the local school is borne by the community 
itself, and serious inequalities in the ability to maintain schools often 
exist, not only between counties but often between adjoining dis- 
tricts. The school law of 1930 sought to correct this situation, but 
depleted state revenues have rendered it impossible for the state to 
assume its share of the burden under that law. 

Definite indexes of religious change are somewhat more difficult to 
obtain. There are no figures on gains and losses in church member- 
ship available for the entire region or for counties, and figures on 
gains and losses for particular denominations and particular 
churches are hardly comparable due to the tardiness with which 
church rolls are revised, especially in the more rural sections. Such 


figures, moreover, would have to be checked against gains and iosses 


in population by communities to have any real bearing on the reli- 
gious situation. The Ozarks Interdenominational Survey, a co-oper- 
ative undertaking in 1930, found thirty-two townships, embodying a 
total of more than 13,000 population, without a Protestant church, 
and a total of 166 abandoned churches. Their figures show that 
thirty-one counties lost in both church membership and population, 
while nine counties lost in church membership while gaining in popu- 
lation. On the other hand, five counties gained in church member- 
ship while gaining population, and another five counties gained in 
membership, though losing in population. 

In general, however, urban churches and those of the towns seem 
to be holding their own as against a decided loss in membership and 
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effectiveness of the rural church. While loss of population is a very 
real factor in declining church memberships, it is not- the only one 
nor perhaps the most important. Other factors are competitive de- 
nominationalism, dating from excessive church building which took 
place about the turn of the century, and which led to the rise of too 
many weak struggling churches; the failure of the churches to offer 
sermons and music in keeping with the rising standards of the peo- 
ple; and the breakdown of a degree of social isolation in which the 
church afforded the principal opportunity for social contacts. 

Along with these should be mentioned the rise of the Pentecostal 
or Holiness sect, which has resulted in wholesale defections from the 
more orthodox churches and has split others into hostile camps. 
The growing conservatism of the older denominations, the gradual 
abandonment of emotionalism in religion, and the creation of a paid, 
or more often underpaid, ministry have served to alienate a con- 
siderable number from the conventional churches. Undernourished 
emotional lives find little satisfaction in the formal church service, 
and it is here the Pentecostal group, whose services are characterized 
by an emotional fervor reminiscent of the ‘“‘canebrake revival” days, 
finds ready reception. Preachers of this sect, moreover, make much 
of the fact that they obey the apostolic injunction to “take neither 
scrip nor purse.”’ Demanding no salary, they move into a communi- 
ty and subsist on whatever reward may be given them in produce 
and foodstuffs. Bearing in mind that for a long time there was no 
such thing as a paid ministry in the region, it is natural that many 
feel that the Pentecostal way, which conforms more closely to the 
older pattern, is the more holy. Thus, while the religious complex 
seems to be lagging behind other elements of the culture for a con- 
siderable portion of the population, it is probable that it has changed 
too rapidly for others. 

Agriculturally, change in the Ozarks has been rapid and striking. 
For example, only three counties of the entire region devote as much 
acreage to corn as they did in 1899, and but one county devotes as 
many acres to the production of wheat. On the other hand, every 
county in the region shared in the increased production of poultry 
and eggs, which in the case of eggs amounted to more than 1,500 
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dozen per farm in Polk and more than 1,200 dozen per farm in 
Greene. No Ozarks county had as many horses or beef cattle in 1929 
as it had in 1919 (which latter year was artificially high due to war- 
time demand) but forty-four counties showed increases in cattle de- 
voted to milk production, amounting in about one-fourth of the 
counties to approximately 200 per cent. Increases are also shown in 
acreages devoted to orchards, vegetables, and small fruits (especially 
strawberries), particularly in the counties in which transportation 
facilities are best. 

It is unfortunate that one cannot graph similarly the inroads of 
conventional English on the archaic Ozarks dialect. The Ozarkian in 
fiction is always presented as speaking a dialect of Elizabethan Eng- 
lish with some American Negro and perhaps a few neologisms pecul- 
iar to the region. Sometimes it is poorly done; sometimes, as in the 
case of the books of Vance Randolph, it is exceedingly well done; but 
always the reader gets an impression of linguistic uniformity which 
does not exist in the Ozarks. To find the Ozarks dialect, except per- 
haps for an occasional word or ungrammatical phrase, one must go 
into the most isolated communities. Even here the rural teacher, the 
summer tourist, and even the radio have made considerable inroads, 
especially upon the speech of the younger members of the popu- 
lation. 


Similarly, even less can be done about portraying the geographic 


configuration of myth, superstition, magical practices, and a wealth © 


of folk lore which still abounds in the more isolated sections. Almost 
the only groups available for such a study are those in schoolrooms, 
and here superstition, as well as dialect, finds itself in strained and 
hostile environment. It seems to the writer that superstition is more 
widespread and more tenacious than dialect because less often ex- 
posed to criticism and ridicule. There is a wealth of such material in 


the Ozarks but it was not possible to treat it adequately in this 
study. 


In general, the Missouri Ozarks may be accurately considered 
an internally marginal subculture area whose essential uniqueness is 
being rapidly lost under the impact of modern civilization. The es- 
sentially super-rural character of the region did persist long after it 
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had been outgrown in the greater part of rural America, due to its 
protective isolation from the ordinary agencies of communication 
and the inadequacy of its transportation. Largely within the life- 
time of those now living this protective isolation has been broken 
down, and only in the interior and isolated counties does the unique- 
ness remain. The agencies of transportation and communication are 
playing the most important part; far more important than density of 
population, the economic factor, or ethnic stock. 
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LITHUANIAN IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA 
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ABSTRACT 

The Lithuanians in America form one of the least known immigrant ps. The 
census of 1930 gives 193,606 foreign-born Lithuanians and 245,589 of ra mag or mixed 
parentage. Lithuanians claim that 750,000 is a minimum estimate. Until 1910 Lithu- 
anians were not counted in the census, and many are still listed as Poles, Russians, or 
Germans. Migration began about 1850, owing to a famine in Lithuania; others came in 
1867 following an insurrection; by 1880 the tide increased, reaching its peak about 
1896. In America they tend to form settlements and organize numerous societies, asso- 
ciations, and co-operatives. They exhibit the typical immigrant tendency to perpetuate 
Old World factional divisions. They do not assimilate easily, though the process is 
faster in the second generation. 


Accurate information concerning Lithuanian immigration to 
America is lacking until 1850.‘ In that year Lithuania suffered from 
famine and a former cleric, Petras Svotelis, headed a company of 
new immigrants. The exodus became more marked after the second 
Polish-Lithuanian insurrection in 1863. The insurrections of 1867 
and 1868 occasioned other group migrations. Those coming at that 


* For literature on Lithuanians see V. K. Ratkauskas, “Lithuanians in America,” 
in Lithuania 1928, ed. E. J. Harrison (London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 1928), pp. 
85-91. The editor of this general reference handbook is also the author of the best single 
book in English on a sympathetic survey of Lithuanian history, economic life, literature, 
etc.: Lithuania Past and Present (New York: McBride, 1922). For further details on 
Lithuanian immigration see Joseph F. Doherty, Lithuanians (a pamphlet edited by 
Joseph Mayper, and “Prepared for Distribution by America’s Making, Lithuanian 
Section,” n.d.); unsigned, “The Land of Amber,” Interpreter (Foreign Language In- 
formation Service), VIII, No. 7, 10-14; Mary M. Kizis, “Lithuanians on the Land,” 
ibid., IV, No. 4, 4-5; A. Kaupas, “Lithuanians in America,” Charities and the Commons, 
XIII (December 3, 1904), 231-35; E. Hughes, “Chicago Housing Conditions: The 
Lithuanians in the Fourth Ward,” American Journal of Sociology, XX (November, 
1914), 289-312; K. Bercovici, “The Lithuanians in the United States,” Century Maga- 
zine, CXI (1925), 36-42 (this article is obviously based on Doherty’s article, or vice 
versa); F. S. Kemesis, “Cooperation among Lithuanians in the United States,” Month- 
ly Labor Review, XIX (August, 1924), 466-68; Donald Young, American Minority 
Peoples (New York: Harper, 1932), passim; H. G. Duncan, Immigration and Assimila- 
tion (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1933), pp. 109-11, 731-36; R. E. Park, The Immigrant Press 
and Its Control (New York: Harper, 1922), passim; V. BarluSka, Les Lithuaniens 
@’ Amérique (Lausanne: Bureau d’Information de Lithuanie, 1918); anonymous, Emi- 
gration lithuanienne aux Etats-Unis et la renaissance nationale (Lausanne: Bureau d’In- 
formation de Lithuanie, 1918). 
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time—termed “‘Dzukas,” “Zanavykas,” and “Kapsas” in Lithuania 
—went to the farms in and near New York City, but they were soon 
attracted to the road-construction work of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, which was building its roadbed from Shamokin 
to Sunbury, and of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, which 
was then laying the tracks of its Bloomsburg division. Still others 
secured work in the nearby anthracite mining districts of Shamokin, 
Mount Carmel, Shenandoah, Pottsville, Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, and other mining towns of Pennsylvania. By 1880 the 
flow of Lithuanian immigrants had increased, composed largely of 
“Zemaiciai,” or “lowlanders” living in the western part of the gov- 
ernment of Kaunas, north of the river Niemen. The economic and 
political conditions under the Russian régime increased the inflow 
in the early nineties, especially because during this period Lithua- 
nian rye, wheat, and flax could find no markets abroad. In 1883 it was 
estimated that there were between fifteen and twenty thousand 
Lithuanians in this country. The peak of the Lithuanian immigra- 
tion was reached in 1896. 

Lithuanian writers estimate that, prior to 1899, 275,000 Lithua- 
nian immigrants had arrived in the United States. Before that year 
they were not classified as Lithuanians in the immigration statistics 
of the United States, so that official data are not available. From 
1899 to 1914, however, 252,294 additional Lithuanians entered this 
country. According to the census of 1930, there are in the Unit- 
ed States 193,606 foreign-born Lithuanians and 245,589 “native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage.”’ But these statistics, as well 
as the figures of the census of 1920, are open to objection. The Lithu- 
anian critics point out that many Lithuanians are listed as Poles, 
Russians, and Germans. Until 1910 there was no separate column 
for Lithuanians in the census list. The registration thereafter largely 
depended upon the answers given by the Lithuanians themselves. 
Prior to the World War many carried Russian passports and were 
registered as such. On the other hand, many declared themselves 
Roman Catholics and were registered in the Polish column. Thus 
the census of 1920 fixed the total number of the Lithuanians at 
135,068. The Lithuanian convention in New York, in March, 1918, 
after an investigation, adopted 750,000 as the minimum estimate. 
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Allowance was not made in these figures for those who returned to 
their native country and those who died, so the figures are too 
high. 
Although the majority of the Lithuanians have farming for their 
background, only a minority of them have pursued that occupation 
in America. They are scattered in the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New York, Michigan, and Indiana.? Most Lithu- 
anian immigrants associate farming with the ruinous taxes and un- 
profitable drudgery experienced by them in Lithuania, so they have 
turned to industrial work, both skilled and unskilled. Although the 
depression has seriously affected the Lithuanians, as all other groups, 
they are foundrymen in western Pennsylvania; textile weavers in 
the mills of New England; silk weavers in Paterson, New Jersey; 
packing-house workers in Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha; tan- 
ners in Philadelphia; hat-makers in Newark; dock workers in Cleve- 
land; and tailors in Brooklyn, Baltimore, and Chicago. Many are 
employed in the oil and sugar refineries in the region around New 
York, and others work in the shoe factories in Binghamton, New 
York, and Brockton, Massachusetts. In general, they belong to the 
laboring class, and in large cities they are especially represented in 
the tailoring trades. The inclination of this immigrant group is to 
rise from the laboring class into professional classes, especially the 
second or American-born generation, rather than to enter commer- 
cial lines. There are few large Lithuanian companies and corpora- 
tions in America, with the exception of some banks. On the other 

2 Colonization projects have been exploited among them from time to time, but 
have generally failed—such as a project in Prairie County, Arkansas, and the effort of 
William F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill”) to colonize on his land in Wyoming. According to 
Mary M. Kiiis (“Lithuanians on the Land,” /nterpreter, IV, No. 4, 4-5), the largest 
agricultural colony of Lithuanians exists in Mason, Lake, and Oceana counties in 
western Michigan, concentrated around the following towns: Ludington, Scottville, 
Hart, Custer, Fountain, Free Soil, Brench, Peacock, and Irons. “The Lithuanians are 
divided into three different parties here. The majority are Independents. Next in 
number are the Catholics. The latter have three small parishes and three mutual benefit 
organizations. Each parish owns its little church. The Independents have three farmers’ 
organizations. There is also one communistic organization. Altogether we have seven 
organizations. Before the Socialistic Party split, the people used to read socialistic 
newspapers, now these have been replaced by other newspapers. We receive practically 
every Lithuanian newspaper published in America. Every family in the colony receives 
at least one, and most, two newspapers.” 
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hand, there are numerous smaller concerns such as shops, restau- 
rants, tailoring establishments, and building and loan associations. 

Lithuanians, in general, dwell in colonies, although the official 
American figures are regarded by the Lithuanians as inaccurate. In 
Brooklyn the census gives only 4,985 Lithuanians, while Mr. Rac- 
kauskas estimates that the real figure is double the number. About 
half of them support four populous parishes, with schools, halls, and 
six priests. Colonies are found in Amsterdam, Rochester, Utica, 
Schenectady, Albany, Binghamton, Niagara Falls, Herkimer, and 
other cities of the state of New York. In Chicago they have twelve 
churches; in Pittsburgh, five; in Detroit, three; altogether they have 
one hundred and twenty-five churches in America.’ 

The largest colony of Lithuanians is in Chicago, where their popu- 
lation is estimated at 100,000. In Pennsylvania they present large 
groups in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, Shenandoah, Shamo- 
kin, Mehanoy City, and Mount Carmel. In Spring Valley and 
Westville, Illinois, the Lithuanians hold most of the public offices. 
The same applies to Shenandoah and Vandergrift, Pennsylvania. 
Their colonies can also be found in such industrial centers as Phila- 
delphia, Indiana Harbor, Cleveland, Gary, Detroit, Boston, East 
St. Louis, Waterbury, St. Louis, Des Moines, Kansas City, and 
Oregon City; and in smaller industrial towns of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Illinois. 

The greater number of Lithuanians are of the Catholic faith, but 
there are also a number who are Lutherans. 

The tendency of the Lithuanians to form settlements enables 
them to organize their social life through social, literary, religious, 
beneficial, and co-operative societies, imitating as far as possible 
their social institutions at home. Mr. Rackauskas states that “a 
conservative estimate” would place the number of charitable and 
mutual-aid organizations at over two thousand. The two national 
organizations, the Lithuanian National Alliance of America (Ameri- 
kos Lietuviu Susivienijimas) and the Lithuanian Roman Catholic 


3 These figures were secured by a Lithuanian student, F. G. Yoskoski, and brought 
up to date by Mr. M. Bagdonas, chargé d’affaires, Lithuanian Legation, Washington, 
D.C. For the nationalizing and denationalizing influences of the church among the 
Lithuanians see Park, op. cit., pp. 52-54. 
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Alliance in America (Amerikos Lietuviu Rymo-Kataliku Susivieni- 
jimas) boast of more than three hundred branches, with a total mem- 
bership of 20,000-22,000 members for each organization and joint 
capital of not far from $2,000,000. The Lithuanian Patriotic Society 
is devoted chiefly to educational purposes. There are, in addition to 
seventeen additional national societies, numerous local societies and 
clubs. There is a Lithuanian Medical Association, a Lithuanian 
Pharmaceutical Association, a Lith-American University Associa- 
tion, a Labor Association, the Lithuanian Labor Association, the 
Lithuanian Roman Catholic Women’s Association, the Lithuanian 
Women’s Association, the Knights of Lithuania (comparable to the 
Knights of Columbus), the Lithuanian Literary Association, the 
Lithuanian Lawyers’ Association, and others. 

There is hardly a Lithuanian colony without one or more co- 
operative societies, clubs, and stores—a situation which reflects the 
conditions in Lithuania where co-operative stores are operated in 
nearly every city, town, and village. The first step in this direction 


was taken in 1885 in Waterbury, Connecticut, when a co-operative 


store was opened there as a result of the efforts of a Lithuanian 
priest. 

As is typical, however, with other immigrant groups, the Lithua- 
nians carry over their political and religious differences from their 
native land into America, and these elements are very important 
disrupting factors in Lithuanian societies and organizations. A spirit 
of factionalism and the helplessness of the Lithuanians in the face of 
adversity handicap their co-operative societies, as well as numerous 
financial losses in “fake’’ co-operative enterprises and the excessive 
propagation of the “American” individualistic spirit. Furthermore, 
these co-operatives are threatened more and more by the chain-store 
competition. Originally fourteen co-operative societies were organ- 
ized in Massachusetts: but none has survived. The peak of the co- 
operative movement was reached in 1919-20. Thereafter the inter- 
est of the Lithuanians centered in developing trade and industry in 
their newly formed country in Europe. 

There are over one thousand mutual-benefit societies, providing in 
most cases only sick and funeral benefit. The tendency has been to 
amalgamate smaller societies with one of the two central bodies of 
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Lithuanian alliances. The building and loan associations are very 
popular with the Lithuanians. There are twenty of them in Illinois, 
four in Pennsylvania, three in Maryland, three in New Jersey, one 
in Ohio, and one in Massachusetts, with “‘pre-depression”’ combined 
assets of about ten million dollars. 

Possibly because the Lithuanians had to fight for their national- 
ism so long under so many adverse circumstances, Lithuanian immi- 
grants do not assimilate speedily. Even though the economic and 
political conditions of Lithuania have driven hundreds of thousands 
of its sons and daughters away from its shores, asking them to shift 
for themselves as best they could, it has nevertheless somehow or 
other managed to keep their love and loyalty. The American- 
Lithuanians consider themselves superior to most other immigrant 
nationalities in this country, pointing out that they have not become 
submerged by the more powerful nations in Europe and that they 
have preserved, in spite of adversity, their language, and have con- 
served their traditions. A great deal of the revival of Lithuanian na- 
tionalism was promoted and financed in America. Lithuanian immi- 
grants in America contributed heavily to the funds for winning inde- 
pendence, and thousands of them returned home as soon as inde- 
pendence was won. In spite of the dividing religious and political 
lines, the Lithuanian nationalistic spirit is kept up by frequent con- 
tacts with their homeland and by the numerous societies mentioned. 
In every colony, interest in Lithuanian literature, drama, painting, 
and other forms of art is kept up. Dramatic performances are pre- 
sented frequently in various Lithuanian parishes, where these immi- 
grants still sing the old “dainos,” chant their ancient “dirges,”’ and 
dance the traditional dances. Native ballads, dances, operas, and 
operettas still find favor, especially with the foreign-born Lithua- 
nians.* The Knights of Lithuania are making efforts to revive and 
popularize Lithuanian prose, poetry, music, and folk songs. 

A very important réle in this nationalistic spirit of the Lithuanians 
is played by the Lithuanian-American press. The first Lithuanian 
newspaper in America was the Gazieta Lietuviska, published in New 
York on August 16, 1879. The text was Polonized Lithuanian. The 


‘The Lithuanians have their own light operas, including Springtime and Harvest 
Time, composed by Mikas Petrauskas, Stasys Simkus, and others. 
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first Lithuanian newspaper in pure text was the Vienybe Lietuvninku, 
which appeared in Plymouth, Pennsylvania, in 1884. It was later 
transferred to Brooklyn, and is now published as the Vienybe. Today 
Lithuanian publications are printed in the ancient language in all its 
original purity. 

There are altogether twenty-six Lithuanian periodicals published 
in America. They also reflect the lines dividing the Lithuanian immi- 
grants, as seen from the political character of the principal ones: 
Amerikos Lietuvis (American Lithuania), weekly, non-party (Wor- 
cester, Mass.); Darbininkas (Worker), twice weekly, Christian Dem- 
ocrat (Boston, Mass.); Dirva (Field), weekly, non-party (Cleveland, 
Ohio); Draugas (Friend), daily, Christian Democrat (Chicago, I]l.); 
Garsas (Sound), weekly, Christian Democrat (Brooklyn, N.Y.); 
Keleivis (Traveler), weekly, Social Democrat (Boston, Mass.) ; Laisvé 
(Freedom), daily, Communist (Brooklyn, N.Y.); Naujienos (News), 
daily, Social Democrat (Chicago, Ill.); Sandara (Concord), weekly 
(Boston, Mass.); Saulé (Sun), twice weekly, non-party (Mahanoy 
City, Pa.); Tévyné (Fatherland), weekly, non-party (New York, 
N.Y.); and Vienybé (Unity), twice weekly, non-party (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 

Nevertheless, the Americanization process is making more and 
more serious inroads into the Lithuanian ranks, especially as far as 
the American-born generation is concerned. The Lithuanian lan- 
guage used in this country is already becoming sprinkled with words 
which are understandable only to the Lithuanians living in this 
country, but would be a foreign language to the Lithuanians living 
in their native country in Europe. We hear such words as jardas 
for “yard”’; strytas for “street”; oranzis for “orange” ; amé for “ham” 
auzas for “‘house’”’; dortas for “‘dirt”’; etc. 

But the hold of Lithuania on her sons in America is still strong, as 
indeed it always remains in the case of any immigrant from any 
land. Assimilation can hardly be expected of the first generation. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S 
READING" 


KATHERINE NILES LIND 


ABSTRACT 


Forty-four documents were secured from interviews and life histories dealing with 
the effects of reading in childhood. Four types appeared, ranging from an extreme 
degree of isolation to a complete socialization, with two intermediate groups. The effect 
of the reading of stories was closely related to a prior condition of adjustment or 
frustration. While reading provided no new imagery there was evidence of a marked 
effect in the integration of existing images into new forms of organization through 
reading. Whether reading is interesting or not depends on active or suppressed desires 
and cannot be otherwise created. Attitudes are formed through reading but oy 
on a social world where they can function if they are to continue. The causes of the 
isolating influence of reading as well as of the socializing effects are to be sought in the 
social background of the reader, the type of literature, and the conditions under which 
the reading is done. Reading is, for children, a highly important social experience. 


The study here discussed originated in an effort to obtain some 
adequate criteria for directing the reading of children. The problem 
was to determine what effects reading in childhood has on the de- 
velopment of personality. Little guidance was afforded by litera- 
ture on the subject. The lack of adequate studies is pointed out in 
the report of the subcommittee on reading of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, published in 1932. 


Some work has been done in hospitals and other institutions, and by li- 
brarians, in planning courses of remedial reading in individual instances, and it 
is reasonable to expect that in the near future many diagnostic and remedial 
studies of reading will be made. Such studies may help to answer the question, 
as yet impossible of definite answer, of the effects of children’s reading. What 
influence has childhood reading on the character of the mature individual? In 
order to answer this question the evidence afforded in biographies and auto- 
biographies, by notebooks, diaries, library records, and observation, will need 
to be studied exhaustively. The correlation of reading habits with mental char- 
acteristics and with achievements will need to be worked out. As yet the subject 
is almost untouched, and the findings of significant studies may revolutionize 
the reading guidance in homes, schools, and libraries. At present all that we 
know is that one of the most important effects of children’s reading is a habit of 
reading which they may carry on through life. 

t This article is based on a master’s thesis in sociology, entitled “A Study in the 
Sociology of Reading,” written under the supervision of Professor Ellsworth Faris. 

2 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Children’s Reading: A 
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I 

The material on which the following discussion is based consists 
of autobiographical statements of childhood experiences of reading 
secured from adults through written documents and personal inter- 
views. Twenty-five cases were obtained through directly written 
documents, sixteen of these as term papers for classes through the 
co-operation of Professors Herbert Blumer and Leonard S. Cottrell. 
Nineteen more were obtained entirely through interviews. The most 
valuable data were those obtained from these interviews, lasting in 
each case for several hours and sometimes requiring as many as five 
or six sessions. The subject, prompted by questions and suggestions, 
gave a full account of early experiences in reading, the account being 
recorded verbatim in shorthand. The longest of these documents 
reached 42 typewritten pages. The total amount of material con- 
sisted of 44 documents, something over 450 pages, of which 30 were 
finally selected for analysis and classification. 

The data thus consist of recorded memories, and while there is no 
check on the accuracy, there appeared no motive for deception. The 
limitation involved in basing conclusions on recalled memories of 
events ten to twenty years past is obvious. The compensating ad- 
vantage appears to lie in the superior ability of an adult to evaluate 
the experience and to define its function. As a partial control, one 
account was secured from a boy of fourteen whose statements could 
be checked by the parents. The material thus obtained appeared to 
be inferior ixi value to the adult statements, for the interest of the 
moment overshadowed previous experiences and limited both recall 
and evaluation. 

It would be desirable to make an extensive study covering several 
hundred cases, statistically analyzed and correlated. The present” 
study was designed as exploratory and was restricted to the case- 
study method. The autobiographical accounts were collected until 
they began to repeat themselves. It presently appeared that they 
fell quite clearly into four classes, and when a total of forty-four 
documents were secured with no new types appearing, the number 
was considered sufficient for the present purpose. 


Study of Voluntary Reading of Boys and Girls in the United States, report of the Sub- 
committee on Reading, Carl H. Milam, chairman (New York, 1932), p. 12. 
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The data were put into usable form by condensing the material in 
each case to form a “digest,” including only information bearing on 
the problem, and assembling from the several records of the reader 
those relating to the various points. This gave a concise, compre- 
hensible account of the individual’s experience and sacrificed nothing 
as to pertinent content. For convenient classification the records 
were still further condensed to “abstracts” of 150 to 200 words each, 
containing only brief synopses of the essential points. This double 
condensation greatly facilitated the task of classification. 

The subjects were mature adults, most of them students in social 
science, with some insight into their own experience and the ability 
to reconstruct the past with a fair degree of accuracy. They all 
entered with genuine interest into the purpose of the study. 

When the thirty cases (numbering approximately 450 typewritten 
pages of data, reduced in the digests to 64 pages) were abstracted 
and assembled, it was possible to define more specifically the four 
distinctive groups of reading experience and to classify the cases 
more accurately within them. Thirteen of the cases were included 
in Group I, six in Group II, six in Group ITI, and five in Group IV. 
In several instances the cases quite clearly might have been included 
in two of the groups, or even in a third, and where the pertinence of 
one case for two or more groups was marked cross references were 
made. Often within one person’s life the experience varied at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances. After careful study of 
the cases it appeared that the many variations of experience could 
all be classified into the four groups, these four adequately covering 
all the ranges of experience found. The four groups may be briefly 
characterized as: (1) serving the function of “escape,” (2) affording 
temporary diversion, (3) defining the reader’s conception of his réle, 
(4) relating to objective interests and activities. 

Group I.—In the first group of cases reading served mainly the 
function of escape, with the construction of an imaginary world not 
defined by objective conditions. The following ‘“‘abstract” of a case 
fairly typifies the nature of the experience that occurred: 

The mother of D. G. X. kept a list of ninety-four books which she read to him 


before he could read. Until latter high-school days he preferred reading to any 
other activity; he preferred it to companionship. The type of literature was 
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stimulating to reverie; it did not call for thought. “I was not thinking; if any- 
thing I dreamed. .... I was not considering life. I had no responsibilities.” 
Literature that fictionized animals produced vivid fantasy; he spent “hours 
upon hours” in his grandmother’s chickenyard “dreaming away of animal per- 
sonalities, talking to the chickens, imagining replies . . . . there was no room 
for real people in the games I played.”’ Peter Pan and other stories made him 
“fairy conscious.” ‘Momentarily I expected a fairy or so to pop up out of 
nothing.”’ He began school “with a feeling of unreality.”” He had the habit of 
gazing out of the window. Mechanical interests developed with some reading, 
but this was a solitary pursuit. More “serious” reading with less imaginative 
appeal made him feel intellectually superior; he talked of the books and few 
others had read them. “People accused me of being snooty.”” He began high 
school with a “despondent feeling of hopelessness.” Gradually he developed 
“more interest in things and life in general.”” With increasing participation in 
social activities reading declined. 

It appears from this and other cases in this group that reading 
may afford release. Such people shun society and live within a 
dream world of their own, defined by reading. One of them said 
that reading had really the effect of a drug—it was for the time a 
complete release, building up an entirely different mood, an atmos- 
phere foreign to his normal experience. Reading was an essential 
part of his whole existence, a compensation for what he lacked. “‘It 
could not be considered like some pleasure as going to a picture 
show. It was necessary.”’ The factors appearing most frequently in 
these cases as related to this experience were loneliness, disappoint- 
ment, idleness, and restlessness. The person dissatisfied with the 
world about him readily built a dream world in which, in fantasy, he 
achieved what he desired, ignoring the conditions of time and cir- 
cumstance and seeking fulfilment in imagination. His fantasies con- 
structed what could not be true, but the imagery was so appealing 
that he abandoned all regard for limiting conditions. Fairy stories, 
adventure stories, and myths were especially effective, but almost 
any story would suffice if the imagery was remote from the world 
about and satisfying to the desires. Though impossible of duplica- 
tion in real experience, the imagery was not so strange that the indi- 
vidual could not apply it to himself. His desires carried him beyond 
surrounding conditions, and the stories were means of realizing those 
desires. If his world about him was unpleasant he would respond 
more quickly to fictitious depictions. 
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Such stories often gave normal children temporary escape. As 
they read, and often for some time afterward, they participated in 
unnatural and delightful situations. Only as they later diverted 
their attention and found satisfaction in other interests and activities 
did the images fade. When such diversion did not take place, and 
the fantasies persisted or were re-enforced by others similar, the in- 
dividuals came characteristically to live in a world of dreams. They 
created fantasies of their own, patterned after those produced by 
reading. More and more they shut themselves from human as- 
sociations, shunned companions, avoided disturbing activities. It 
was as if they walked in their sleep. Then, when the rude awakening 
came, as it usually did at last, they found the world about them 
“strange and unfamiliar.”” They went through a period of finding 
themselves, of learning to live and associate with people. Sometimes 
a persistent habit of wishful thinking was formed. One of them 
stated: 


I do not think that I shall ever get over the effects of fairy stories. Because 
of them I have learned to build myself at will a thousand dream worlds with 
cloud-high spires of wishful thinking. Riding in the street car, falling asleep at 
night, walking to campus, I have come to construct extravagant air castles with 
sturdy foundations in the dirt of realism, but with towers high in the realms of 
romance. I have developed a little private (and sometimes pernicious) habit of 
preceding each new venture, regardless of its nature, with an elaborate blueprint 
of wishful thinking. .. . . In most matters I am pretty consistently an extro- 
vert. But this propensity for living within myself, for taking refuge, at times, 
from unpleasant actuality, is an outstandingly introvert feature directly trace- 
able to my fairy tale world. 

Fantasies sometimes found overt expression, and the reader lived 
his dream. Sometimes this led to associations causing the disruption 
of the fantasies; but sometimes the fantasies continued with perhaps 
even more intensity. The children lived out the réle they conceived 
for themselves in imagination. One of them cultivated the pace of 
the Indian, insisted that he had blood relationship to Pocahontas, 
and changed his middle name to that of an idealized character. He 
led his playmates on imaginary exploits, with himself in the leading 
réle, the world about him and such associates as he had assuming 
the characters present in his dreams. His conception of his réle 
came from his reading and according to his desires, without reference 
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to his social situation or regard for limiting conditions, for he ignored 
the conditions or reconstructed them in imagination for the realiza- 
tion of his fantasies. 

Among the cases presented, the “escape” effect appeared most 
often during childhood and adolescence. As they approached adult- 
hood the individuals were normally forced into some kind of social 
adjustment. The reading, too, tended in time to follow a different 
type, sometimes diminishing greatly so that fiction was almost 
eliminated. The fairy taleand myth appear to be characteristically 
children’s literature and were seldom read seriously beyond child- 
hood years. 

The significance of such reading seems to be its ineffectiveness in 
producing adjustment. There was no real solution of a problem, 
only a fleeing from it which made more difficult any adequate ap- 
proach later. The lonely, unhappy, self-conscious children among 
these cases would lose themselves in books because they were already 
unadjusted and isolated. The reading, in turn, increased the mal- 
adjustment. The fantasies had no direct bearing on the real situa- 
tion but led away from rather than to real problems, and the social 
world became increasingly strange. 

It was a vicious circle. The more I read the less at ease I was with com- 
panions. And the less at ease I was in company the more I tended to shun it 
and seek solace in books, where one could lose himself completely without any 
restraints. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this type of reading experience 
is the tendency to isolation. The experience arose in a degree of un- 
adjustment and tended to accentuation of such unadjustment. 
Whether or not the individuals were enriched by a new store of 
imagery, such enrichment could hardly be estimated until they be- 
came more at home in the world, and toward this such reading had 
little to offer. 

Group II—For the second group of cases reading was in the 
nature of a temporary diversion, with a heightening of the emotional 
tone, a release of tensions which might even add to joy in normal 
living. The case abstracted as follows is typical: 


For F. C. very little time was spent in reading; outdoor activities were more 
appealing. Reading was not in the family tradition; her parents did not en- 
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courage it. The children read some on long winter evenings when other activities 
were precluded. Joining the Girl Reserves increased reading through competi- 
tive interests. She read only what was required during the first two years of 
high school. Her interest revived somewhat during the third year, but dim- 
inished the last. She has lost a taste for novels now. She would read sociological 
material but still lacks genuine interest in reading. As a child her special interest 
was in fairy tales; she mainly liked to see justice done. She also enjoyed boys’ 
adventure stories. There was only temporary identification with a fiction char- 
acter. “I lived the life of the character who most called forth my sympathy in 
the book I was reading, but when it was finished I returned to my own life.” 
During junior year in high school her aversion to poetry was overcome. 


The readers in this group, as illustrated by the case above, did not 
actually participate, or at least only temporarily, in the story. They 
were more characteristically sympathetic observers. There was a 
degree of identification—sympathy always demands this—and as 
they read they experienced in themselves the emotions portrayed, 
sharing in the excitements and pleasures and sorrows of those of 
whom they read. But while the identification was sometimes close, 
and they followed the events and circumstances very much as though 
the experience was their own, they did not lose their orientation. 
The focus of attention was only temporarily narrowed. And when 
the story was finished there was a return to other interests and 
activities, with lingering memories of the experience, it might be, 
but with no delusions. They were alive to conditions around them. 

Nor did reading of this type impinge greatly on the readers’ own 
world. There was little relation between the events of the story and 
everyday experiences. Hence, there was little reinterpretation of 
such experiences or modification of attitudes. They had been mo- 
mentarily thrilled, excited, frightened, saddened, entertained. The 
experience was unrelated and not possible of integration with their 
more active, customary interests; it was merely passing enjoyment. 
The literature was generally of the reverie type, which frequently 
arouses daydreaming and escape. That it did not produce escape or 
vivid reverie seemed due to factors precluding isolation. The reader 
" was well adjusted socially, with close friends, a congenial family 
group, and a diversity of interests and activities. Social relationships 
kept his orientation in the surrounding world; or a critical attitude 
prevented the story from being taken seriously. Discussion or shar- 
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ing the reading introduced reinterpretations, making it a social 
experience and preventing the isolating effects. 

Group ITT —The experience of reading for the third group of cases 
had an organizing influence in the reader’s personality, defining his 
réle and conception of himself and relating to his personal problems. 
The case abstracted as follows is representative: 

B. K. was reared in poverty. Through strong influence from his family tradi- 
tion he aspired to vocational success. Early Bible and folk stories told by his 
mother had a strong emotional effect. He constantly pored over historical and 
biographical works, eager for clues to his own vocational attainments. He was 
greatly influenced by biographies of great men; they aided in defining his own 
conception of his réle. Such books as the Alcott books, Pepper books, etc., did 
not impress him much. Black Beauty influenced his attitude toward his own 
horse. In social groups he always sought to assume a rdéle of dominance and 
leadership, as suggested by his reading. Through a strenuous working period 
reading was discontinued. He did not value fiction in high school—it was just 
entertaining. Reading was mainly directed according to his interests. He did 
little daydreaming. 


From analysis of the cases in this group, reading seems most char- 
acteristically to have become effective in habits and attitudes when 
the literary depictions were simple and direct crystallizations of the 
mores. A child is presented with a clear-cut, well-told narrative com- 
mending a type of behavior acceptable in his own group of associ- 
ates, and the story clarifies and emphasizes what is suggested in the 
world about him. It defines the meanings given in the world, and 
the effect on his attitudes is inevitable. The story of a boy who found 
a coin and awaited the return of the owner called forth similar be- 
havior in one young reader because such behavior was what his 
group would approve. The story served merely to define how he 
might become a more socialized being. 

Some in this class made a conscious effort to obtain through litera- 
ture a better definition of the meaning of life and a better personal 
and social integration. The person in conflict would seek through 
literature some solution to his problem. By more or less unconscious 
identification with characters in those respects where similarities 
were evident he obtained clues to action and came to redefine his 
réle. He projected himself into the story, took the réle, and experi- 
enced a transformation in his conception of himself—retaining, how- 
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ever, his orientation in his group, his new conceptions and attributes 
having reference to his own concrete experiences. He redefined his 
relations to other people, became chivalrous like the southern gentle- 
man he read about, or threw a shovel at his enemies as did the char- 
acter in the story. He took over not the whole personality of the 
fiction character, but such aspects as had implications in his own 
social experiences. If the problem was persistent—an ambition given 
in childhood, to be fulfilled in maturity—the attention to defining 
literature often became characteristic and enduring. As a child, and 
throughout his development, his interest in his attainments led him 
to literature that helped. 

Group IV —In the fourth group of cases reading pertained direct- 
ly to objective interests. 

F. L.’s early reading was subject to supervision. He was surrounded by good 
literature. His father was a Methodist minister. As a boy he belonged to a liter- 
ary club organized by his mother. He read factual, current literature, not al- 
ways from preference but because there was no other available. He had an early 
interest in buildings and geography—from his father’s vocation, from his own 
trips to a large city, and from a book of 600 pictures of buildings and places. 
He achieved status in school for his knowledge of history and geography, due 
largely to his early reading. He learned to prefer factual reading. Civil War 
stories, Henty books also directed his interest to geographical facts. Fanciful 
literature did not make much impression. There was little or no daydreaming; 
reading was not taken as “escape.” He had dissatisfactions and problems 
through the necessity of making frequent adjustments to new communities, but 
he had to face the situations. He was interested in the newspaper at an early 
age—news, not the comic sections. Deaconess stories of poverty-stricken 
city families which he read as a child moved him; he thinks it influences his 
interest in the city. 

The function of reading here may be called instrumental, serving 
to answer questions and to enhance enthusiasms. Usually the reader 
was well adjusted, with a diversity of activities and contacts, and his 
interests were well defined. Fiction and non-fiction seemed to have 
comparable appeal. With the influences from the environment di- 
recting the person to active, extroverted interests, literature con- 
tributing to such interests was found readily appealing. When atten- 
tion was directed to radios, books on radios advanced knowledge and 
skill. They were not distasteful or “dry” because they were tech- 
nical; the fact that they were technical rather enhanced their value, 
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providing what was needed to further and to satisfy the interest. 
The boy interested in ship modeling or in airplanes glowed with 
pleasure over plain, ungarnished diagrams—pages of lines and 
figures. He consulted encyclopedias and subscribed to yearbooks, 
searching eagerly for any literature available on the subject. Along 
with technical reading went also a quantity of fiction reading on the 
subject of the interest, and while the appeal of the two types might 
be comparable, their functions must be differentiated. The tech- 
nical had appeal as contributing to an end. As distinguished from 
stories interesting in themselves, their function was instrumental. 
The story about ships might be interesting also, for it enhanced the 
interest and perhaps provided some knowledge, but its primary ap- 
peal was in the immediate enjoyment and existed independent of the 
interest. For the technical reference literature, the value and ap- 
peal were inseparably related to the interest. Reading often serves 
to initiate interests and to define them when only incipient. An un- 
adjusted child through such reading has sometimes found his prob- 
lems minimized and his attention objectified. Reading has thus di- 
rected him to a subject about which he can carry on activities which 
raise his status in his group. 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the range of in- 
fluence in the four types of experience is from extreme isolation in 
the first group to a high degree of socialization in the third and 
fourth. The differentiation of the functions of reading has been the 
most conclusive result of this exploratory study. 


II 


In addition to the classification into four types on the basis of 
isolation-socialization, an intensive analysis of the forty-four docu- 
ments was made with a view to formulating useful generalizations 
as a guide to further research. The most important results may be 
summarized under four heads, dealing with: (1) the psychological 
aspects of children’s reading in relation to imagination, interest, and 
the formation of attitudes; (2) the aesthetic aspect of literature; (3) 
the conditions under which reading becomes socializing; and (4) the 
causes and conditions under which isolation results. 

1. In its psychological aspects reading appears to stimulate and 
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direct a child’s imaginative, intellectual, and emotional activity. 
Reading does not introduce new images but it does expand, through 
reassociations, those already existing. A description of a cathedral 
calls up comparable images associated, perhaps, with a variety of 
past perceptions. Impressions of height, awe, or grandeur are pro- 
duced, in consequence of the reading, only to the extent to which 
they have existed before, in connection with direct perception. The 
associations may have been very different from those given in the 
literature and may remain only as very vague and indistinct, and 
perhaps may never have recurred in consciousness at all but for the 
suggestion from the literature. Reading enlarges and more sharply 
defines images through reassociations in the mind of the reader. It 
affects conceptions, judgments, and abstract aspects of experience, 
and directs the combination of images in filling out an act. When a 
person reads of an excursion, what he does is to undertake the 
excursion himself, in imagination, going through in his mind the 
successive stages. The reading directs the organization of the images 
to compose these stages, but the images come from past experiences. 
These exist in memory and compose his occasional reveries. What 
reading does is to give organization to his reveries, to guide and 
combine them in terms of some ordered whole—a complete act. 

When the situations presented are complex or in disagreement 
with the reader’s preconceptions, or when a problem exists for which 
a person seeks solution, reading directs reflection and planning, en- 
abling conclusions to be reached in imagination. 

Reading has influence only as it pertains to interests. It cannot 
be made interesting, but must be recognized by the person as im- 
portant for himself. Whether child or adult, one reads with atten- 
tion only that literature which answers to some need or accords with 
one’s own self-expressive activities. For by the very nature of inter- 
est, as John Dewey has defined it, attention is directed only to that 
which is in line with the expansion of the self. An interest is an ob- 
ject of outgoing activity, toward which energies and impulses are 
directed, to which one therefore attends, about which he is doing 
something. Therefore literature which is not interesting is generally 


3“TInterest as Related to Will,” in second supplement to the Herbart Yearbook for 
1895 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1903), p. 9. 
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irrelevant; that it is not interesting means that the reader does not 
attend to it, or attends only partially, and that it does not enter into 
his own expansion. Nor can such literature be made interesting ex- 
cept as the person comes to accept it as important for himself, as 
something desirable in his own development and activity. 
Whatever the type of the literature, even though regarded by 
others as undesirable, if it is interesting it is so because it is in line 
with the reader’s outgoing activity and answers to some inner need. 
Prohibitions or restrictions are ineffective. What is necessary is to 
understand the child and his needs, to find other outlets for his 
activities, to change his scheme of values, to give new direction to 
his interests, and to direct his reading in accord with these. 
Reading influences attitudes if the reader is able to make personal 
identifications and only if he can sustain his new attitudes in some 
group. During the reading the identification is wholly in imagina- 
tion. A boy reading of a cowboy imagines himself in the same réle; 
and afterward may seek to realize this réle. He may persuade his 
parents to buy him a cowboy costume, he may adopt the swagger 
and the language of a cowboy, but there are limitations to the extent 
to which the réle can be enacted. If he lives in a large city he has 
none of the appropriate surroundings, for his activities are quite 
different from those of a cowboy on the plains. If he is given no 
costume the limitations are greater, and if his swagger and language 
achieve him no status in any group, but rather occasion disregard, 
he discards the réle and eventually the influence is lost. He has 
learned something about cowboys and has some memories of as- 
sociated experiences, but in attitudes and habits there are no simi- 
larities. If he continues to live the réle imaginatively, ignoring the 
concrete expressions, it is in answer to strong desires and needs whose 
normal fulfilment is thwarted by external conditions. Fulfilment can 
be attained only in fancy and so he entertains these delusions of him- 
self while behaving overtly according to the demands of his group. 
Where the similarities remain and the influences become real, 
there are always situations in which the individual can express the 
attitudes. This is only to say that external conditions permit them 
to exist. They may, however, appear in one situation but not in 
another. If the disapproved stories have undesirable influences, the 
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child must be able to find satisfaction in the expression of these new 
attitudes and make the imaginary identification. Having the im- 
aginary identification he seeks to express it, to release the activity 
as he has conceived it in imagination. If this release does not gain 
the satisfactions anticipated, there is redefinition, reconsideration 
of means, and reconstruction of attitudes. 

‘ Reading that is objective, in which there is no personal identifica- 
tion, affects attitudes by defining objects and situations. This is a 
wholly rational process by which issues or situations are discussed 
and conclusions derived. Much of the literature in school readers is 
of this type—also newspapers, magazines, and non-fiction generally. 

2. Reading that is aesthetic presents imagery enjoyed in and for 
itself; it is spontaneously pleasurable. The appreciation exists be- 
cause of the wealth of meanings crystallized into the object of the 
moment. Thus, reading that is aesthetic is expansive, extending the 
meaning and significance of life. It is instrumental only in the sense 
that the effect is not mere passing enjoyment, but is a general en- 
hancement of living. It is aesthetic, also, if it affords release or 
catharsis. 

3. The socializing influences of reading exist by virtue of its 
nature as communication. It transmits meanings, these depending 
both upon the content of the literature and on the background of 
the reader. Reading itself, however, involves no interaction, the 
process being one-sided, since the characters do not respond to the 
reader. In social participation the process is bilateral or multilateral, 
and each individual undergoes modification according to the mutual 
responses of the others. As a solitary pursuit, therefore, reading 
affords ready possibilities for isolation. 

Evidences of socialization exist in increasing objectivity and 
better integration of the reader in his world. By expanding, through 
reading, his understanding and knowledge of people and situations, 
he becomes better able to participate effectively in social life. In 
clarifying his problems, in affording solutions to his difficulties, and 
in providing a more adequate conception of his réle, his adjustment 
to the world about him becomes more adequate. In the definition of 
the self through reading it is important, for the result to be socializ- 
ing, that the characters and events of fiction be comparable to those 
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of the reader’s world. The self is defined by others; in reading it is 
defined by those whom the reader never sees or hears. But if these 
others are like those whom he sees or hears or refer to them, the 
definition is acceptable in his environment. 

The person whose reading is socializing is usually better adjusted 
in the beginning, with no desires that appear as impossible of ful- 
filment in his environment, since his problems and conflicts can 
await a normal solution. There is also greater diversity of social 
experience and contacts, through which reading has wider interpre- 
tation, and the fantasies aroused are only temporary. 

The type of literature is also significant for the socializing influ- 
ence. The imagery must be relevant to the social milieu, and it must 
pertain to the reader’s incipient interests. If the reader is unad- 
justed, the quality of the literature alone may be sufficient to have 
a socializing influence. By directing him to reflection on his prob- 
lems or by initiating and expanding his interests, it will serve to aid 
his social orientation. When the activity of reading itself becomes a 
completely social experience, through sharing the reading or dis- 
cussing it with others, referring the depictions to concrete situations 
and experiences, it loses its isolating influence. 

4. Evidences of isolation exist in the deprivation, through reading, 
of normal social contacts and activities and in the creation of a world 
of fantasy with escape from the world of objective social experience. 
If undertaken to excess, certain kinds of reading may lead to definite 
rejection of social participation. The range of practical experience 
becomes restricted, with consequent limitations to the meanings 
which may be given to reading. Satisfactions come to center in- 
creasingly about the reading as an experience in itself, with less 
interest in active social life. 

Through the creation of a dream world, the reader becomes a sort 
of “marginal personality.”” While the imaginary world can never 
wholly occupy him, it detracts from full participation in the world 
about. Thus he is on the edge of both, not a complete participant 
in normal social life. The objects of his reveries have no relevance 
to surrounding objects, since there is no planning, nor consideration 
of means. The person so reading loses in personal integration; he is 
prevented from full integration in terms of objective interests and 
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real people; and by seriously entertaining fantasies he is risking dis- 
appointment and disillusion. Reverie experiences like this involve a 
disjunction between thought and action; fantasies find no expression 
in normal activity. As the reader comes gradually to find satisfac- 
tion in reverie it may more and more occupy him. Increasing par- 
ticipation makes it more difficult to live normally with other people, 
and this adds to his absorption in his fantasies. 

The causes of the isolating influences of reading, as for the socializ- 
ing, are to be sought in the social backgrounds of the reader, in the 
type of the literature, and in the conditions under which reading is 
pursued. The person whose contacts and experiences are restricted 
finds more ready interest in reading and is more apt to substitute 
imaginary pursuits and companions. This reduces his background 
of meanings and consequently also the objective significance of his 
reading. Frustrations, conflicts, and disappointments also increase 
the tendencies to seek satisfaction in reading as a means of escaping 
from difficulties. 

If the literature refers to a remote, strange world, and if it accords 
with the reader’s insistent desires, immediately providing imaginary 
fulfilment, the effect is to take the reader out of his objective environ- 
ment into a world of fantasy. He comes to disregard surrounding 
conditions. If he has a diversity of normal contacts and experiences, 
the identification and escape will be only temporary. If the litera- 
ture refers to objective reality, it may serve in large measure to re- 
duce isolating influences from the environment. 

Isolating influences are produced or increased by pursuing reading 
in solitude, by failure to compare objects in the literature with ob- 
jects in the environment, and by devoting undue proportion of time 
to reading. 

III 

The value of this study consists chiefly, not in the conclusions 
with regard to the influence of reading on personality, but rather in 
the definition of the problem and suggestions for further investiga- 
tion. The conclusions are offered as hypotheses to be substantiated 
as they find their test in other instances and through more exhaus- 
tive analysis of individual cases. Studies should be made of persons 
from a wider diversity of social and educational backgrounds. The 
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sample here is largely limited to those of college level and from 
middle-class American life. Cases from other levels of experience 
could profitably be studied. Distinctive personalities—those noted 
for achievements and those for their failures and disorganization— 
should throw much light on the relation of reading to the develop- 
ment of traits of personality. The isolating influences of reading can 
best be analyzed and checked by reference to those whose isolation 
is extreme, such as the psychopathic and disorganized. Studies of 
delinquent cases should also be revealing. 

Comparative studies of people in communities where there is no 
reading should prove of value. What differences in personalities ap- 
pear as a result of lack of reading in the culture? Ellsworth Faris 
gives it as his opinion that the comparative absence of insanities 
among the Bantus of the Belgian Congo may, perhaps, be largely 
owing to the absence of literature. The social life is more integrated, 
there being no means of escape from the problems and frustrations 
that occur. Such questions, however, can be answered only after 
careful study. 

The method here has been autobiographical, and it has been 
limited to studies of contemporaries. Historical records should prove 
revealing, biographies and autobiographies giving analyses of the 
development of distinctive traits and characteristics. Diaries should 
prove valuable. 

Experimental studies offer fruitful sources of information and 
understanding. To be of value in determining the consequences of 
reading in the adult personality they would need to be continued 
over extensive periods of time. Some insight, however, could be ob- 
tained through careful observation of the responses of children in 
different situations to different types of literature and in varying 
circumstances. 

In modern life it is through the printed page that many of the 
most important social influences are exerted. A child’s books may 
be as important as his playmates. An adequate understanding of the 
effects of children’s reading would form a valuable contribution to 
social psychology. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM: ITS RISE, DECLINE, 
AND ECLIPSE 


VICTOR S. YARROS 


ABSTRACT 

Philosophical anarchism was an American phenomenon propounded by Benjamin R. 
Tucker of New Bedford, Massachusetts, who was influenced by Proudhon’s What Is 
Property? He founded the journal Liberty in 1882 and continued to edit it for nearly 
thirty years. He was a pacifist and advocated an absence of all compulsion even in 

vernment. From American associates he came to advocate extreme individ 

olding that all coercion was immoral. The four major monopolies which he attacked 
were land, money and banking, trade, patents and copyright. He held that to abolish 
these would abolish poverty. He had great difficulty with the problem of the punish- 
ment of criminals, but believed that crime would tend to ye tee under an anarchistic 
society. He op all paternalistic reform movements; believed in labor unions, but 
opposed their legislative programs. His journal had several imitators. His following 
was never large, and he alienated the followers of Herbert Spencer as well as his religious 
disciples. The growth of trusts and syndicates in America and the increasing develop- 
ment of socialistic forms of organization were, perhaps, most influential in causing 
the decline of philosophical anarchism. 

Occasionally, in the more scientific of contemporary political dis- 
discussions, someone calls himself, or is called, a “philosophical 
anarchist,” or an individualist-anarchist. The younger generation 
of students and professors is unfamiliar with this variety of political 
or economic radicalism. An account of the nature of the doctrine, 
its origin, development, and decline should be of interest to students 
of social thought. 

Philosophical anarchism was as American a contribution as prag- 
matism. The man who evolved it and decided to devote himself to 
its propagation was Benjamin R. Tucker of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. Tucker was the son of a banker of Quaker descent and 
affiliations. He received a conventional education, and planned, 
with his parents, to make civil engineering his profession and at- 
tended the Boston Polytechnical Institute for a period of two years. 
Several causes or accidents then led him to abandon engineering and 
turn to radical journalism. He informed his parents of his decision 
and asked them to finance a year’s travel and study in Europe, 
pointing out that the cost of such travel would not exceed that of a 
third year in Boston. The parents readily acceded to his request, 
and that ended his academic or formal education. 
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In Europe he read much, attended meetings and lectures, and be- 
came an admirer of P. J. Proudhon and his works. In Proudhon’s 
What Is Property? Tucker first encountered the terms “anarchism” 
and “anarchist” and Proudhon’s own original, not to say whimsical, 
definition of those terms. In later years, Proudhon admitted that 
this definition was a jeu d’esprit, not to be taken too seriously, but 
Tucker took it very seriously indeed. 

Upon his return to America and Boston, he decided to start a 
fortnightly journal for the aggressive propaganda of anarchism. He 
also hoped and planned to translate into English all of Proudhon’s 
major works. He did translate two, What Is Property? and A System 
of Economical Contradictions, but lack of time and of money pre- 
vented him from completing his self-imposed task. 

In 1882 he launched Liberty, a journal which, with not a few 
interruptions and suspensions, he continued to edit and publish till 
1910. He doubtless would have continued to publish it, since his 
views underwent no substantial change, had not a fire destroyed 
his printing shop and equipment. He had never insured his assets, 
declaring that the insurance companies were charging unwarranted 
and exorbitant rates. 

Tucker lost his religious faith very early in his life, and became a 
militant atheist. He translated, from the French, Michael Bakou- 
nine’s pamphlet, God and the State. But he never quite lost his 
Quaker sentiments. He remained a pacific and philosophical an- 
archist. Although he hated and denounced government, and took 
keen pleasure in calling the plutocrats and capitalists “the brother- 
hood of thieves,” he never advocated violence, physical force, or 
armed revolt. Resistance to government was to be passive—taking 
such forms as refusal to pay taxes, evasion of jury service and mili- 
tary duty. Resistance to plutocracy was likewise to be purely pas- 
sive. There were to be individual and collective strikes against land- 
lordism and rent, for example. There was to be organized competi- 
tion with the commercial and other banks on the part of mutual, co- 
operative banks as well as co-operation in industry and trade on a 
voluntary basis in opposition to the profit system. 

Tucker’s personal life was almost monastic. He worked hard, 
slept little, ate simple and frugal meals, and allowed himself little 
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recreation. He was fond of the theater and of music, but he seldom 
attended plays or concerts. He practiced the gospel of simple living 
and high thinking. He was a severe and austere critic, and demanded 
rigorous consistency of himself and of others. Compromise and op- 
portunism he detested and fought with a fanaticism which re- 
minded some of his friends of his remoter witch-burning and heresy- 
hunting ancestors. He had few, if any, intimate friends, and was 
reserved, cold, aloof in all his personal relations. 

He was a forceful and clear writer, but a poor speaker. He had 
marked journalistic ability, but he never wrote a sentence or line 
which did not express his own convictions. To write for capitalistic 
or bourgeois newspapers was, in his eyes, the worst form of prostitu- 
tion. Although he was a member of the editorial staff of the Boston 
Globe for several years, his duties were limited to the re-writing and 
editing of news items and reports. His honesty and consistency com- 
manded the respect and admiration of his associates on the paper, 
few of whom had the slightest sympathy with his ideas. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the eighties and early nineties of the last cen- 
tury the publisher and editor, as well as the stockholders, of the 
Boston Globe were not afraid of philosophical anarchism and not un- 
willing to give employment to the leader of the anarchistic move- 
ment in America. 

As already indicated, Proudhon gave Tucker the terms he used as 
well as certain basic concepts. But other men and other ideas—or, 
perhaps, ideas differently formulated or expressed—had also influ- 
enced his thinking. Among these were Josiah Warren, the grandson 
of the Warren who fell at Bunker Hill; Lysander Spooner, Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, and Col. William B. Greene. Warren, Tucker wrote, 
first opened his eyes to economic and political truth by advocating 
and elucidating two important principles, “the sovereignty of the 
individual,” and “cost the limit of price.’ Warren’s principles were 
elaborated and defended, in various ways and from various points 
of view, by Spooner, Andrews and Greene. 

Tucker’s teachings grew and evolved and in their final phase and 
form, as he acknowledged, they embodied a sort of synthesis, of 
which the doctrines of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Auberon Herbert were significant ingredients. 
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The individualistic anarchist, wrote Tucker, was simply “an un- 
terrified Jeffersonian democrat.” Government, according to the Jef- 
fersonians, was a “necessary evil,” and its encroachments and ag- 
gressions could be prevented, or controlled in part, only by an atti- 
tude of profound distrust and by frequent revolutions. Well, if this 
was true, then why not draw the inevitable conclusion that govern- 
ment ought to be gradually abolished and voluntary co-operation 
established in its place? The process, of course, would require time, 
but the point was that if one knew the goal to be reached, one also 
had a tolerably exact idea of the steps to be taken, the tactics to be 
adopted, with the view of moving steadily toward the objective. 

Again, all thoughtful democrats and advanced liberals believed, 
with Macauley, that the remedy for the ills of liberty was to be 
found in greater liberty. Anarchism, then, boldly took a stand for 
the maximum of liberty, or the abolition of the state with its com- 
pulsions and invasions. Further, all good democrats insisted on gov- 
ernment ‘‘by the consent of the governed.” But few ever stopped to 
ask whether the consent of the governed, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, was realized by institutions built on the principle of majority 
rule. The consent of majorities, nominal or actual, was certainly not 
the consent of all the governed. Government by consent of all the i 
governed was anarchism, and therefore the pumb-line democrat : 
must accept anarchism as his own conscious ideal, and not shrink | 
from it. Moreover, had not Herbert Spencer asserted and proved 
that the state was conceived in aggression, founded upon aggression, 
and maintained by aggression, and that majority rule was the great 
political superstition of modern times? If we are to discard majority | 
rule as well as rule by tyrants, oligarchies, and dictators, then we are ! 
logically forced to make anarchism our goal. 

Finally, Proudhon had argued that liberty was the mother, not 
the daughter, of order, and Sir Henry Maine had demonstrated that | 
social progress had represented a definite movement away from 
“status” and toward “contract,” or free and voluntary association. 

There was no reason, Tucker contended, why this march or trend 
should stop short of anarchism. 

To these arguments the still small voice of Quakerism added that 
its was absolutely immoral to coerce other individuals, whether di- 
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rectly or indirectly, by supporting the state, by voting, by helping 
to place power in the hands of officials, tax-collectors, jailers, and 
executioners. The conscientious and loyal man must never cast a 
ballot for any candidate for public office, or for any measure or pro- 
posal involving coercion of non-consenting individuals. Thus the 
dictates of the highest ethics enjoined the high-minded individual 
against taking part in the processes and activities of the state. 

Tucker realized that the issues of the period in which he carried 
on his work were mainly, if not almost exclusively, economic, not 
political. Anarchism, therefore, needed an economic program and a 
set of economic principles to justify and sanction that program. The 
individual does not live by bread alone, but neither does he live by 
logic and political metaphysics alone. How would anarchism solve 
the economic problems—the problem of human exploitation, of 
monopoly, of special privilege, of low wages, or unemployment, of 
poverty and slavery? 

Tucker answered this all-important question by affirming that 
the state was responsible for the existence of the economic problems 
just mentioned. The state created and backed the monopolies and 
the unjust privileges which, singly and in combination, caused un- 
employment, miserable wages, and cruel exploitation of labor. ““The 
State—that is the enemy’’—the enemy of the poor, the disinherited, 
the downtrodden. Abolish the state, and the monopolies will dis- 
appear. 

The four major monopolies which Tucker attacked and held re- 
sponsible for poverty and economic slavery were: land, money and 
banking, trade, and patents and copyright. The abolition of these 
monopolies, he argued, would solve all our economic problems. Full 
and real equality of opportunity—the original American promise 
and ideal—would be achieved; land would, be free again; the only 
title to a farm or home in a city would be one based on occupancy 
and use, and millions now idle and jobless would gladly take up 
land and cultivate it. In the cities and towns slums would be re- 
claimed and rehabilitated, since no rent to landlords would have to 
be paid, and interest on capital would be unprecedently low. Inter- 
est rates would fall to 2 per cent, and eventually to 1 per cent, since 
banking would be freed from monopolistic control, state banks would 
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regain their right to issue circulating notes or currency under a few 
reasonable regulations designed to prevent deliberate cheating and 
wild inflation, and mutual, co-operative banks would spring up 
everywhere under the auspices of labor and consumer organizations. 
Customs duties would be abolished, and trade and commerce would 
be free. Patent and copyright privileges would be done away with, 
and invention would be stimulated rather than checked, since the 
only advantage an inventor or a purchaser of a new device would 
enjoy would lie in the chance of building up good-will by an early 
start. 

In short, according to the argument, all our multi-millionaires 
and millionaires, all our predatory capitalists owe their ill-gotten 
wealth to monopoly and the plunder and ruthless exploitation 
licensed by monopoly. The gross and disgraceful inequalities in 
modern society are due not to competition, but to legal robbery. 
The state is the servant of the robbers, and it exists chiefly to pre- 
vent the expropriation of the robbers and the restoration of a fair 
and free field for legitimate competition and wholesome, effective 
voluntary co-operation. 

Anarchism, Tucker emphasized again and again, is not synony- 
mous with individual isolation, selfishness, primitive forms of indus- 
try, failure to utilize the potentialities of science and technique. 
What anarchism objects to is compulsory co-operation, not to in- 
telligent, free, experimental co-operation. 

Tucker was often asked what he, or his system, would do with the 
criminal elements of a community. Does anarchism involve the 
freedom to commit murder, burglary, arson, theft, and like offenses 
against person or property? If so, it is utopian and unworthv of 
serious consideration. Does it imply non-resistance to all forms of 
evil? If so, human nature would reject it with scorn and contempt. 
If it contemplates and permits the punishment of crime, then it be- 
lieves in government and all the paraphernalia of so-called justice and 
repression. 

Tucker never encountered a more stubborn difficulty than this—of 
satisfying critics and doubters of the soundness of his distinction 
between crime in the sense of harmful anti-social behavior and 
crime in the sense of violation of conventions and rules adopted by 
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accidental majorities and not at all essential to social security and 
social solidarity. 

But his position was this: No individual or group of individuals 
should ever be punished or penalized merely for refusing to work 
with the community. The individual has a perfect right to ignore 
the state—as indeed Spencer had argued in the first edition of his 
Social Statics—and do as he wills, provided he does not infringe 
upon the equal liberty of all other individuals. But if he becomes 
aggressive and “invasive”; if he violates the principle of equal 
freedom, then he merits restraint and punishment. But to punish 
him for injuring others is not to “govern” him. For, by definition, 
government means interfering with and controlling the non-invasive 
and non-aggressive individuals. 

The question at once arises, How is the proper punishment for 
crime to be determined, and by whom? After some hesitation and 
uncertainty, he met this serious question by adopting the ideas of 
Lysander Spooner—a very keen lawyer and student of legal history 
—concerning trial by jury. His final statements on the subject may 
be summed up thus: The issue of guilt and innocence in any actual 
case would be decided by an authentic common-law jury—that is, 
by twelve persons selected by lot from the entire list of the adult 
members of the community. Before this jury the facts and the 
principles of the case would be argued informally and thoroughly; 
all technicalities and jargon would be eschewed; the appeal would 
be the fundamental doctrine of equality of liberty and opportunity. 
The jury’s verdict would be final. 

In the last analysis, the penalties inflicted would depend on the 
intelligence and humanity of the community, which a representative 
jury would reflect and translate into specific judgments. Some com- 
munities might inflict capital punishment in certain cases; others 
might reject that degree of punishment as barbarous or ineffectual. 
Science and experience would suggest, from time to time, changes or 
improvements in the anarchistic codes of criminal procedure and 
criminal law. In any event, the wilful offender, the antisocial indi- 
vidual, would have no one but himself to blame. 

It should be added that Tucker and his followers did not believe 
that an anarchistic society would be embarrassed and troubled by 
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much crime. Economic justice and equality of opportunity, they 
held, would remove most of the causes of crime. Contracts would be 
broken now and then, owing to misunderstanding, individual per- 
versity, arrogance or folly, and the principal duty of juries would be 
the interpretation and enforcement of contracts. 

According to Tucker, anarchism would evolve gradually and not 
be precipitated by a sudden revolution. Therefore, in all probability, 
the police, or protective, functions of the state would be the last to 
go—that is, to be taken over by voluntary associations. There would 
doubtless be considerable competition in the field of protection 
against crime as there is in the field of life, property, and accident 
insurance, and the fittest would survive. But conflicts of opinion 
among these protective associations might be expected; and, again, 
juries would have to pass upon such conflicts and apply the will of 
the entire community. True, the community might not reach a 
strictly unanimous opinion in a given case, and this lack of agree- 
ment, ordinarily, would be reflected in the jury’s deliberations. 
Compromise verdicts would perhaps follow, but it was the conten- 
tion of Lysander Spooner that compromise verdicts are fair and 
reasonable. Trial by jury, under the common law, was supposed to 
be, and meant to be, “trial by the county,” or trial by the whole com- 
munity. Exemptions from jury service on account of differences in 
mere opinion were wrong in principle, since any offender facing trial 
was entitled to benefit of the fact that such differences existed. 

Many socialist and other critics of Tucker’s philosophy insisted 
that a voluntary association was a sort of government, and that 
complete anarchism was an impossibility. His invariable reply was 
that the critics failed to appreciate the significance of the definitions 
of the terms they pretended to discuss. All that anarchism involved 
was the abandonment of the element of compulsion in government. 
To recognize the right of the individual to join, or decline to join, 
the state, as well as resign his membership, or secede, after fulfilling 
his contractual obligations, was “complete anarchism.’”’ The mem- 
bers of a voluntary association might enact any constitution or by- 
laws they deemed sensible and expedient; no outsider had any right 
to protest. The dissatisfied member had the right to resign. 

The better to illustrate these principles, Tucker and some eight or 
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ten followers organized the Boston Anarchist Club. This was a pure- 
ly educational body. It held meetings, arranged debates, invited 
speakers, hired halls, and collected funds. One of its by-laws pro- 
voked much surprise and ridicule. It provided that the president of 
the club should preside over the meetings and rule, without appeal, 
on all matters of procedure, such as the time to be allowed for ques- 
tions, remarks, etc., or on points of order. What despotism! many 
exclaimed. Here is your notion of liberty, Messrs. Anarchists! But, 
Tucker argued, there is not the slightest violation of liberty in that 
by-law. It was adopted unanimously because it seemed expedient 
and businesslike. It was experimental. The members had the right 
to change it at any of their meetings. The delegation of power for 
certain purposes by a voluntary association, and for a limited period, 
was wholly compatible with anarchistic principles. 

In fighting the state and government, Tucker tried to make it 
clear that he was fighting a certain principle, not a special institu- 
tion, and that he would fight the same principle wherever it found 
expression. He opposed savagely any and all reform movements 
that had paternalistic aims and looked to the state for aid and ful- 
fillment. He believed in labor unions, but he fought their legislative 
programs. He believed in a short day, but not in a law imposing a 
short day. He had no patience with minimum-wage-law proposals, 
compulsory pension systems, compulsory insurance. For the same 
reason, consistent, unrelenting opposition to compulsion, he com- 
batted “populism,” “‘greenbackism,” the single-tax movement, and 
all forms of socialism and communism. He denounced and exposed 
Johann Most, the editor of Fretheit, the anarchist-communist organ. 
The end, he declared, could never justify the means, if the means 
were intrinsically immoral—and force, by whomsoever used, was im- 
moral except as a means of preventing or punishing aggression. 

On the other hand, Tucker was always happy and delighted when 
any political party or other powerful organization espoused the 
principle of liberty and recommended the repeal of an obnoxious, 
tyrannical, restrictive law. Anti-tariff planks, anti-monopoly planks, 
law-repeal planks always pleased him. He expected little, to be 
sure, from political action, but he welcomed the educational effects 
of “libertarian” moves or declarations. 
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At no time had Tucker’s Liberty more than a few hundred sub- 
scribers. But among these were eminent and remarkable men and 
women—distinguished lawyers, Wall Street financiers, men of 
letters, journalists, liberal ministers. Through his exchange list he 
influenced editors of labor and reform journals. Several prominent 
trade-union leaders read Liberty faithfully and shared some of its 
central ideas. The president of the Boston central labor union, a 
man named Gibbs, resigned that office and joined the anarchist 
club. It was believed that Samuel Gompers, in his opposition to 
independent political action by organized labor and to compulsory 
unemployment insurance, was in some degree guided by Tucker and 
his disciples, one of whom wrote the editorials for the American Fed- 
erationist during a decade or more. 

Liberty was not long in inviting emulation and imitation. Several 
other anarchistic journals were launched to support Tucker’s propa- 
ganda: Lucifer in Kansas, edited by Moses Harmon; Fair Play in 
New York, edited by E. C. Walker; and others. In appearance, in 
style, and in the character of its contents, Liberty was a paragon. 
Bernard Shaw, although a socialist, wrote for it and praised its intel- 
lectual and literary tone and quality. Vilfredo Pareto sent it an 
article, which Tucker printed with much satisfaction. 

Tucker’s economic and political views remained essentially the 
same throughout his career as anarchistic editor, teacher, and writer. 
But his ethical and philosophical ideas, rather unfortunately, were 
completely revolutionized by ‘Max Stirner,” or Caspar Schmidt, 
the German pedagogue and author of a singular book, Der Einzige 
und sein Eigenthum—available in an English translation under the 
title, The Ego and His Own, Tucker was introduced to this volume 
by John Henry Mackay, the Scotch-German poet and novelist, 
whom Tucker had converted to anarchism. Stirner was a sort of 
political metaphysician. He repudiated the ideas of the philosophers 
of social and moral evolution. The individual or ego, he argued, 
owed no allegiance to anyone. He was supreme, and, if intelligent, 
governed himself entirely by utilitarian considerations. He might 
or might not co-operate with others; self-interest and expediency 
were his only guides. A society composed of conscious egoists would 
be based on contract, and on nothing else. There would be nothing 
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mystical or supernatural about it. Men want peace, and peace can 
be achieved by discussion and agreement. Altruism was nonsense, a 
figment of the romantic imagination. All men are selfish, but selfish- 
ness assumes different forms and manifestations. It is selfish to 
please one’s self; it is just as selfish to please others whom one likes 
to please, or whom one loves; it is selfish to devote one’s life and 
abilities to a cause; it is selfish to give up one’s life for an ideal. One’s 
kind of selfishness is determined by environment, by books, by acci- 
dents, by temperamental traits. But no selfishness is “higher” than 
any other selfishness. 

These crude, naive notions were adopted by Tucker and some— 
but not all—of his disciples as the height of wisdom, science, and 
realistic psychology. Tucker renounced ethics and all lines of ethical 
reasoning. He resolved to make his appeal exclusively to self- 
interest and the supposed instincts, desires, and aspirations of the 
“emancipated ego.’’ He became the champion of egoism as well as 
of anarchism. 

He no longer condemned government, politics, and voting as 
“immoral.” He no longer spoke of the duty of the self-respecting 
and upright individual to do the right thing, or of the “augustness” 
of the thing felt to be right. He knew that all his masters and teach- 
ers—Proudhon, Warren, Spooner, Spencer—had written in terms of 
morality and right, but he dismissed that fact as unimportant and 
irrelevant. Anarchism was to be brought about by conscious and 
enlightened egoists, and from a rigorously utilitarian point of view. 
The social contract of Rousseau was to become a fact, because free 
men would throw overboard all religious and moral sanctions and 
reorganize life on the basis of mutual advantage. 

' This pseudo-realistic gospel irritated and alienated those of 
Tucker’s followers who had come to him via Spencer and who ac- 
cepted evolutional ethics. It also offended the few sincerely religious 
Christians who saw no conflict between the teachings of Jesus and 
pacific and democratic anarchism. The movement was bound to 
suffer from these losses. It could not but be adversely effected, too, 
by the emerging school of social psychology, which made hash of 
Stirner’s arbitrary and verbal distinctions. But these, doubtless, 
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were minor factors in the decline and virtual disappearance of 
anarchism. Far more potent factors and forces tended to undermine 
and discredit that movement. 

In the first place, the amazing growth of trusts and syndicates, of 
holding companies and huge corporations, of chain banks and chain 
stores, gradually and insiduously shook the faith of many in the 
efficacy of mutual banks, co-operative associations of producers and 
consumers, and the competition of little fellows. Proudhon’s plan 
for a bank of the people to make industrial loans without interest to 
workers’ co-operatives, or other members, seemed extremely remote 
and inapplicable to an age of mass production, mechanization, con- 
tinental and international markets. 

In the second place, the whole trend in politics and economics 
since the end of the last century had been away from individualism 
and laissez-faire-ism. The state, obviously, was not dying of inani- 
tion or making room for voluntary institutions. Union labor was 
becoming more and more paternalistic, and so were the individualis- 
tic and self-reliant farmers. Everybody, in short, was looking to the 
state for aid and support. State lines were vanishing lines; de- 
mocracy had forgotten Jefferson. Cleveland had called protection 
“the communism of pelf,”’ and the democratic party was finding low- 
tariff planks and free-trade principles serious handicaps. 

In the third place, thinkers and reformers of distinctly libertarian, 
not to say anarchistic, sympathies, were saying that, whatever the 
ideal society of the future may retain of compulsion in government, 
it is practically certain that the next several decades will witness a 
radical extension of governmental functions and responsibilities, 
notably in connection with industry, finance, and commerce. In 
other words, we are to reconcile ourselves to a great deal of collectiv- 
ism, whether we relish the prospect or not, and anarchism may 
be a post-collectivist stage of social development. Bertrand Russell 
and others, who are not enamored of government, have reached 
the definite conclusion that some form of socialism is inevitable, 
and coming rather fast. Under socialism the individual, the minor- 
ity, and the heretical groups generally may enjoy much less free- 
dom than capitalism has tolerated, and the struggle for liberty may 
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have to be carried on with redoubled vigor. At all events, the task 
of abolishing compulsion in favor of voluntary co-operation and 
a régime of contract is not one for the present generation or even 
the next. 

The Marx-Proudhon contention that the state is merely the tool 
of the class in power economically and financially, the protector of 
privilege and ill-gotten property, has not been verified under Re- 
publican-Democratic régimes. The dominant classes have had to 
make concessions again and again to the dominated and exploited 
elements of society. Agrarian reforms have been wrested from the 
industrial lords; labor has managed to gain the right to organize, 
strike, and boycott. There has been some democratization of 
financial power, some regulation of rent, interest, and profits. 
Plutocracy has not had its own way, and Burke’s formula, govern- 
ment is compromise, has encouraged the masses to force reforms in 
their own interest. 

In fine, conditions, not theories, have directed the efforts and 
struggles of the victims of plutocracy and privilege. The state has 
not been boycotted; on the contrary, it has been courted, cajoled, 
used, occasionally even captured, in part, by the spokesmen of labor 
and agriculture, and by the intellectual groups who have deserted 
their own class and made common cause with the masses. 

Thus individualistic and philosophic anarchism has been relegated 
to the limbo of abstractions and dreams. It has become irrelevant 
and devoid of vital content. The streams of tendency have deprived 
it of reality and significance. They have had the same effect, as we 
all know, on the old type of liberalism, of laissez-faire-ism, which, as 
Professor John Dewey has pointed out, forgetting relativity, has 
pedantically identified itself with the narrow concepts of a particu- 
lar era and a particular economic situation. 

The anarchists have adjourned, finding their occupation gone. 
But they claim to have made important contributions to political 
science and to have rendered progress valuable services. Society, 
they are satisfied, will have to recur to the principles they have 
stressed—the principles of equal freedom, of full economic oppor- 
tunity, of voluntary co-operation, of occupancy and use as the only 
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valid title to land, of the extension of the co-operative principle to 
banking and credit, of simplified and rationalized legal procedure, 
and trial by genuinely representative juries. Even the talk of the 
absolute sovereignty of the individual, pedantic and academic as 
it sounds, may be sobering and refreshing during a period of naked 
reaction, of fascist regimentation, of the revival of the mystical, all- 
powerful state, of the unity and peace of death, of the divine mission 


of dictators ignorant and contemptuous of the clearest lessons of 
history. 
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ABSTRACT 

Fundamentally, the quality and quantity of research produced by an educational 
institution are determined by such factors as the presence or absence of a research 
environment, the size of the teaching load, salaries which draw or repel the best grade 
of intellect, and availability of grants for research. The South has had little of this to 
offer in the past, and, as a consequence, has lost to the North and West more of her 
notable scholars than she has been able to attract. Her hope for the future would 
seemingly lie in the assembling of first-class graduate facilities, and the provision of a 
large number of first-class opportunities for superior talent. 

A decade or two ago a volume of a research nature seldom ap- 
peared under the authorship of a professor in a southern university or 
college. Now there are a considerable number of such studies orig- 
inating from several quarters of the region. Thus one could now 
paint an encouraging picture of what has been and is being accom- 
plished in the matter of social research in the South, mainly in a few 
centers of concentration of such work, but by no means entirely 
limited to these. 

When the difficulties to be overcome, in the achievement of such 
work in the South, are given proper consideration in comparison with 
the more abundant opportunities and resources in the North and 
West, the situation is all the more to the credit of the southern in- 
vestigator. We have learned a great deal in recent years with regard 
to the conditions which tend to produce research in American uni- 
versities and colleges. Of course, there will always be the exception 
to the rule, the professor who has the indomitably ardent research 
spirit that enables him to triumph over time and material limita- 
tions. Unfortunately, such instances are altogether too infrequent. 
Where one such intransigent occurs, there are dozens who must or do 
yield to the realities of the physical and mental dermands made upon 
them by heavy teaching loads, a multiplicity of faculty committee 
and like duties, oftentimes severely limited financial resources both 
institutional and personal, meager library equipment, and not least 


*A paper delivered before the organization meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 20, 1935. 
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of all the damning inertia in the atmosphere with regard to the im- 
portance of research achievement. 

Even a cursory examination of the underlying characteristics of 
the university and college centers in this country where the largest 
amount of research, if not always the best in quality—and there is a 
considerable correlation between quantity of research and quality of 
research from the institutional point of view—occurs, will reveal that 
it is indispensable that certain fundamental conditions prevail. First 
among these is what may be termed the research atmosphere. This 
is developed in part by the faculty themselves, but perhaps more 
largely by the policy of the institution and the extent to which it is 
concurred in by the president or chancellor. Every university has 
its quota? of those to whom the card table, the afternoon tea, the 
réle of the raconteur, the delights of gentlemanly living at leisurely 
paces, are supreme over all other claims upon his time outside the 
classroom. But the number of such ornamental figures is greatly re- 
| duced in the presence of an institutional atmosphere where a pro- 

fessor is rated by his creative achievement, because it is a part of the 
mores of the place. There is much lip-service paid to the cause of re- 
search in the South, and in the North and West, but a valid case can 
be made out that the degree of it is greatest in this section of our 
country. Certainly, if the importance of research to effective teach- 
ing, in the creation of a vigorous intellectual environment for pro- 
fessor, student, and community, as well as in the prestige of even the 
small college, were honestly appreciated, a great deal more could be 
accomplished throughout the South, in spite of limited resources, { 
than is being done. It is most important that the research atmos- 
phere be developed, and that it become the expected thing for the 
professor to carry forward some work in research. It is inevitable | 
that he will receive recognition for any research that he does, but it 


2In an article in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1935 (p. 442), President James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard University says in somewhat the same connection: “I am 
sorry to say that there are signs that another element has been injected into many 
colleges and universities in recent times. We all know too many cases where a man once 
appointed for life to a professorship proceeds by slow degrees to betray his trust—he 
enjoys the security of his office and neglects all but the most formal duties. To anyone 
who ponders on this problem the fate of the monasteries in the storm of the Reforma- 
tion comes grimly to mind.” 
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should be more generally true that preferment in rank, salary, and 
opportunities for further research be accorded him on such a basis. 
Research flourishes best in an atmosphere which is distinctly favor- 
able to it, where it is the expected thing to do, and only slightly in 
the neutral or hostile environment. 

But there must be something more than atmosphere. It cannot 
be denied that too heavy a teaching load is an effective barrier to any 
large amount of substantial research. The teacher must have at 
least a passing acquaintance with what is taking place in the national 
and local arena, and such conversancy calls for extensive reading. 
The more teaching he has to do, the more reading he should have to 
do in preparation, and of course the less energy and time there is 
left him with which to accomplish it. A survey of Research Barriers 
in the South, made a few years ago for the Social Science Research 
Council, compared the teaching loads in forty-seven southern and 
fifty-one northern and western universities and colleges. It was dis- 
covered that the southern professor, all ranks combined, teaches, on 
the average, a load about 30 per cent greater than his northern col- 
league, in both the items of aggregate hours taught and the number 
of teaching hours per teaching week. On the average, his load was 
found to be 413 hours per academic year, at a rate of 13 hours per 
week. In many instances, with some ranks, it was as high as 14, 15, 
and even 16 hours per week. No institution in this region reported 
a lower rate than 9 hours per week. The northern and western sam- 
ple in summary revealed an average of 320 hours, or 10.3 hours per 
week. A few of the universities in that part of the country have some 
ranks of professors teaching less than 4 hours per week. In general, 
research thrives in the atmosphere which provides for painstaking 
and detailed searching and accumulation of facts, and for leisurely 
analysis and reflection upon the meaning of the assembled data. 
These things are practically impossible where every ounce of the in- 
dividual’s creative energy is absorbed in teaching year in and year 
out. Even from the standpoint of really effective teaching such a 
situation is most undesirable. The honorable profession of teaching 
is one calling for highly inspirational qualities which do not emerge 
in any large measure from a fatigued mind in a fatigued body. It is 

3 Wilson Gee, Research Barriers in the South (Century Co., 1932). 
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emphatically certain that if southern universities and colleges wish 
better teachers, more effective teaching, and a desirable share in 
scholarly productivity, and they certainly do, this barrier of too 
heavy a teaching load must be broken down. And it is especially im- 
portant that the individual who has demonstrated research ability 
of a high order should be given only enough teaching to stimulate 
both him and a limited number of graduate students who are inter- 
ested in his particular specialty. 

Few, if any, factors in an educational institution operate to affect 
more potently all phases of its life than does that of salaries. The 
college professor occupies a position of leadership in his community, 
and is expected to measure up to good standards of living. And, un- 
less he and his family are enabled to live up to the requirements of 
the good life, his general state of happiness and the effectiveness of 
his work are greatly impaired. 

The university or the college which can pay the higher salary, per- 
haps, not invariably, but certainly as a general rule, attracts the best 
grade of men in intellect and equipment. It commands the superior 
type, because the reward it offers creates the environment that is 
favorable to carrying forward the aims and ideals which have in- 
duced such individuals to enter the teaching profession. This was 
the line of reasoning about which first President Gilman of Hopkins 
and later President Harper of Chicago built up the well-deserved 
prestige of their emerging universities, giving them names which 
quickly became famous the world around. The institutions with the 
lower salary levels find their ranks slowly depleted, and, customarily, 
it is their best who leave them for the better opportunities elsewhere. 
Such a loss is more often than not permanent, for the vacancies thus 
occasioned usually must be filled by those of less ability than the 
ones who have left. It is mainly because of this process that a com- 
paratively few universities and colleges in the world become not only 
the haven of much genius which they have developed within their 
ranks, but great because they have been able continually to draw the 
best from other institutions everywhere. 

The South has seriously neglected, to its substantial detriment, the 
considerations just mentioned. The results of my comparative sur- 
vey of this situation in the South, and in the North and West, indi- 
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cate that, on the average, professors of all ranks in the North and 
West are actually paid, in round numbers, about one-third higher 
salaries than their colleagues in the South. These data are for the 
academic year 1931-32, and, of course, have been modified consid- 
erably by the all but universal cuts which have been made in sal- 
aries, a situation which has fallen perhaps more heavily on the South 
than in any other large region of the nation. 

A related matter concerning which there are no definite figures is 
that of grants from the educational institutions where they are lo- 
cated to professors for research. This condition is widely prevalent 
among the universities in this country where research is carried for- 
ward to any considerable extent. It is too much to expect of the pro- 
fessor, even upon an adequate salary basis, and altogether unreason- 
able for the professor upon a low-salary scale, that he should use his 
personal income, upon which there are so many heavy demands, to 
finance research. The fact must be faced that research is expensive. 
Except for a few institutions, which could easily be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand, the South is notably laggard in its provision for 
such fluid research funds, and a good part of what is available is 
largely due to the soundly based vision of the Rockefeller philan- 
thropies. 

A stock argument in justification of the lower salary scales in the 
South has always been that it costs less to live in the South than it 
does in other parts of the nation. While the data regarding the mat- 
ter are not as adequate as is desirable, and it would be very expen- 
sive to make them so, I feel after a careful investigation of the 
pertinent facts that the statement is fully warranted to the effect 
that there is a very serious question as to whether in total subsistence 
costs of living to the same standard one can live more cheaply in the 
South than in other parts of the nation. 

It is certain that the prevailing impression, that living is cheaper 
in the South, is so clearly a questionable one, with the preponderant 
evidence at present against such a contention, that no such opinion 
should be valid as a factor justifying lower wages and salaries in the 
South. With subsistence costs for the same level of living much the 
same in the South and outside of it, the problem shifts to the com- 
petition between the subsistence and the advancement elements of 
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the family’s standard of living. If the income of the southern pro- 
fessor is lower than that of his colleague in the North and West, it 
means that he is denied the very things which operate to make him 
more effective in and useful to the institution and community which 
he serves. 

The extent of the influence of this lack of adequate salary scales, 
the severely limited funds available for aid to research, and the 
things these factors connote, cannot be overestimated as effective 
fundamental barriers to research in Southern universities and col- 
leges. In spite of the disastrous effects of depression days, significant 
improvement must be made along these lines if the South is to fulfil 
the destiny which is its responsibility and which is expected of it. Its 
dereliction in this matter has been too long excused on grounds upon 
which it may no longer validly stand. The South cannot progress as 
it should without the retention, attraction, and exploitation of its 
proper share of creative talent. Without its due share of inciting, 
creative leadership, it will continue to lag behind the national pro- 
cession. By all means preserve its worth-while distinctive culture. 
But this will never be done without aggressive and talented leader- 
ship on its part. 

A case in point regarding which I have made specific data avail- 
able concerns the southern-born social scientists in Who’s Who in 
America: 1930-31. An analysis of these data indicates a “drag” 
of 45 per cent of these out of the South to other parts of the country. 
To compensate in some measure for this loss of eighty-nine such indi- 
viduals, there were fifty-eight northern- and western-born social sci- 
entists in Who’s Who that migrated into Southern territory. Thus 
there was sustained a quantitative net loss of thirty-one persons. 
However, it is clear that this quantitative replacement, man for 
man, is not commensurate with the qualitative loss sustained. A 
more or less imponderable factor in such a phenomenon is the larger 
number of superior opportunities for attaining distinction in the 
North and West. This is the attractive influence, and at the same 
time gives the southern-born migrant, even when of equal attain- 
ments with those who remain in the South, a better chance to con- 
struct a career which brings recognition. Moreover, the northern- 
and western-born migrant to the South often must achieve his dis- 
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tinction under seriously limiting factors in environment and re- 
sources. In spite of such considerations, the evidence points to the 
fact that the South is sustaining a serious net loss of its superior 
talent to the North and West. 

During the past year and a half I have carried forward, with the 
aid of students, a study of the same situation with regard to all 
southern-born people in Who’s Who for 1932-33, as well as those in 
the same directory born outside of the South but now living in this 
part of the nation. This analysis shows that of the 6,015 southern- 
born in that edition of Who’s Who, 2,229 are living in other parts of 
the nation or world. This is a loss of 37 per cent. However, there 
was an accretion of 1,416 such individuals who were born outside the 
South, but were then living in this region, reducing the net loss in the 
South to 813 persons. It would be interesting to analyze this situa- 
tion according to the various classifications, but this must be re- 
served for another time and place. 

The qualitative nature of the loss of talent which the South is ex- 
periencing is still more strikingly illustrated by the data in American 
Men of Science for 1927. In that volume there are eighty-eight 
southern-born individuals of sufficient distinction to be included in 
the total of 1,428 that are starred. Of these eighty-eight, the South 
has lost seventy-one, or 81 per cent, to other regions. As a partial 
compensation for this tremendous loss of brain power, there were 
thirty-three northern- and western-born starred scientists located in 
the South. These data, together with those just cited, would seem to 
confirm the widely existent opinion that for many decades a steady 
stream of the best in intellectual and leadership qualities has been 
pouring from out the borders of the South toward superior advan- 
tages elsewhere, and that this region has, as is true in so many re- 
spects, given in larger measure than it has received in return. 

To outline a program for the amelioration of this set of conditions 
would be to chart progressive development along every significant 
phase of the South, and to exceed the time and space limitations of 
this particular discussion. From the point of view of higher educa- 
tion two outstanding corrective measures suggest themselves. Really 
first-class graduate facilities must become more prevalent at strategic 
points in the South, because it was found in the sample of social sci- 
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entists studied that approximately 65 per cent of the individuals 
trained in southern graduate schools tended to remain in this region. 
On the other hand, where southern-born social scientists of distinc- 
tion have been trained in northern and western graduate centers, 
about half of them locate outside of their native region. In the case 
of the natural scientists the corresponding figure is 66 per cent. The 
second ameliorative factor is related to the first. A larger number of 
first-class opportunities for superior talent must be provided in the 
South. The more extensive development of high-grade graduate 
centers will go a long way toward accomplishing this result, but ac- 
companying such a movement there must be an increased emphasis 


upon research and the support, financial and otherwise, necessary to 
its achievement. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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ALL SCIENCE IS ONE 
T. SWANN HARDING 


ABSTRACT 

The social sciences are not more difficult or complex than the physical and natural 
sciences. In all the sciences the forces and phenomena are infinite in number, compli- 
cated, elusive, diverse. The method is alike in all: the workers create causes to explain 
observed events. There must be abstraction with the assumption that certain axioms 
are true unproved and that certain factors do not vary or else are negligible in effect. 
In physics and biology, however, the workers have shown more tendency to agree upon 
the use of hypotheses, axioms, specific methods, classification, mathematics, and logic 
than have workers in the social sciences. The scientific worker is always himself part 
and parcel of the material with which he works. Objectivity, exactitude, and certitude 
are always but very relatively attained. 

My peace and tranquillity have been somewhat disturbed on 
several recent occasions by the fact that certain writers whose capacity 
for constructive thought consistently arouses my admiration keep 
saying, with varying choice of words, that the social sciences differ 
basically, fundamentally, and in kind from the physical and the 
natural sciences. In other words economics, political economy, and 
sociology can never approach the certitude and exactitude of 
physics, astronomy, and chemistry, not to mention geology, botany, 
and biology. 

Writing a most stimulating article in the American Mercury in 
February, 1934, Henry Hazlitt based his argument upon the as- 
sumption that the social sciences are more difficult and complex 
than the physical and the biological, and therefore that the solution 
of problems therein is all but impossible. He quoted as an example 
of the exactitude and certitude of the best of the physical sciences, 
astronomy, the fact that Leverrier so accurately predicted the 
existence of the planet Neptune from his observations of the per- 
turbations of Uranus in its orbit. Indeed the astronomer, Galle of 
Berlin, had later but to point his telescope at the prescribed spot 
and there was Neptune. 

The specific example was singularly faulty because, as Lowell said 
in 1915 when he himself was predicting the existence of a trans- 
Neptunian planet, Leverrier’s prediction was predicated upon such 
enormous errors that its ultimate confirmation was most fortuitous 
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and accidental. Ironically enough it later proved that Lowell’s own 
prediction was fulfilled fifteen years subsequently, and a small 
planet was found beyond Neptune, purely by accident. Indeed other 
mathematical methods of working out either prediction from the 
same observations would have invalidated them. 

But Mr. Hazlitt none the less remarked: “If economics is con- 
siderably less advanced than astronomy, it is not because economists 
on the whole are less intelligent than astronomers, nor is it because 
their methods are inferior. It is simply that the forces they have to 
deal with are infinitely more numerous, more complicated and 
diverse, and more elusive.”’ This is the old alibi of the social scientist 
himself for his failure to accomplish as much as society expects of 
him. It was repeated in the very same month by another distin- 
guished thinker. 

For Max Eastman, writing in the New Republic, said: “Social 
science, when it is applied in action on a grand scale, does differ 
from physical or mechanical or any other kind of engineering in 
that the scientists themselves are a part of the material they work 
with, and what they think about the experiment may affect its results.” 
A careful reading of works by modern physical scientists tells pre- 
cisely the same story. They generally admit that they also are part 
of the material with which they work and, especially, that what 
they think about any experiment upon which they are engaged (the 
thought Mr. Eastman italicizes) always affects the results they se- 
cure. 

A little earlier J. J. Spengler was writing also in the American 
Mercury that “since no social science can attain to the objectivity 
and exactitude of physics and chemistry no social science can be a 
science in the sense that these latter are sciences.” He also held that 
“social science differs categorically from physical science,” because 
its exactitude and impersonality are mere pretenses, and because it 
cannot produce quantitatively statistical studies which will render 
verifiable predictions about future events. 

These statements, or at least the deductions drawn therefrom, 
sound strange to me after a long and arduous laboratory experience 
with physical and biological science. For in nearly twenty years of 
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such experience, actively engaged in research, I never encountered 
exactitude or certainty; I always found that what I thought about 
the matter affected the results of my experimentation; I discovered 
disturbing factors without number and matters that were dis- 
tractingly diverse, complicated, and elusive; and I found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult ever to produce statistical studies that would 
predict future happenings in such a way that I knew accurately 
what they would be like. 

Let me be specific, always seeking to remember my laboratory 
experience as faithfully as possible. In just what way are the social 
sciences more complex than and so completely different from the 
physical and natural sciences? The assertions above are not made 
by novelists. We can forgive Cabell who, in one of his novels, 
evidences ignorance of geology and also finds symmetry in precisely 
that part of nature that is built upon the asymmetric carbon atom, 
but fails to apprehend it in the inanimate world where it is scienti- 
fically most prominent. We can forgive Proust for describing a bal- 
loon rising because it is filled with oxygen—though to be sure he 
does parenthetically remark, “or some such gas”’! 

But Hazlitt, Eastman, and Spengler are admirable thinkers. Does 
their error, if it is such, inhere in their lack of laboratory experience 
with physical and natural science? First, are the phenomena of the 
social sciences more elusive or unstable than those of physics, say? 
Or of biology? We think of the endless catalogues we find in the 
classificatory sciences—in botany, in geology, and in entomology— 
of the subtle way in which one class of objects merges into another. 
Nothing could be more elusive, nor anything more difficult than the 
attempt, for instance, definitely to show that certain organisms are 
vegetable or animal in nature. 

Again the varied factors involved in chemistry, in physics, and in 
biology are quite as numerous as those in social science. Consider, 
for instance, the innumerable factors that baffle the best physicists 
when they seek to explain the interior of the atom or the molecule 
of some complex compound. Indeed, as Read Bain has said some- 
where, if electrons were as big as baseballs, their antics would be 
quite as incalculable and seemingly erratic as those of real baseballs 
on the diamonds in play. It is because electrons are so minute and 
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that they can be dealt with en masse that they appear relatively 
orderly. 

But to this day the exact nature of electrons and atoms remains 
unknown. The explanations of various research workers differ enor- 
mously and depend absolutely upon what they think about the 
problem and how their bias affects the results they deduce from 
certain sensual observations made at second or third hand. More- 
over all sciences—botany, geology, chemistry, physics—show worlds 
forming and dissolving, classifications merging into each other, 
myriad factors operating, and thought always affecting the results 
of observation. 

In the laboratory I want to weigh a small glass beaker on the 
analytical balance. This is a simple thing. But is it? For the weigh- 
ing to be correct the balance must stand upon something that is 
ultimately founded in solid rock beneath the earth. Sharp temper- 
ature changes in the room must be avoided. The beaker must have 
the same temperature as the room and the balance. It must not bear 
a moisture film upon it. The weights used must have been most 
carefully standardized and their individual differences from the 
standard must undergo correction. It must be supposed that gravi- 
tation or the physical effect of a certain star are no more powerful 
upon one pan of the balance than upon the other—and so on, end- 
lessly, through countless factors many of which cannot, properly 
speaking, be controlled at all. 

Even then the ultimate weight I accept for the beaker depends 
upon the number of weighings I make and average. If I make ten 
weighings and average them my result will differ from what it would 
have been had I made but eight weighings and averaged them. Just 
so had Lowell had in his possession the observations made on the 
rotations of Uranus and Neptune between 1915 and 1930, and had 
he been able to include these in the calculations he made in 1915, 
his prediction of the location of a planet beyond Uranus would have 
been so far wrong as never to have been verified. But it so happened 
that, by calculating from the few and erroneous observations at 
hand in 1915, Lowell was able quite accurately to predict the loca- 
tion of that planet, though it proved only one-seventh as large as 
he calculated! 
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Then is there more order and certitude in physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, and biology than in the social sciences? We have just 
seen that there is not. The order in any science is placed there by 
the mind of the scientist which thus affects what is to be regarded 
as properly within the sphere of that science. As Charles Fort ironi- 
cally demonstrated, there will always be “damned facts” which 
every science will ignore with great deliberation. These facts cannot 
“belong” to that science because it would not be orderly to have 
them therein. Man’s mind by itself makes the law and order that 
exist in any science, and this he then supervenes upon the raw and 
irrational activities of nature. 

But perhaps the social science phenomena are the more intangi- 
ble? Yet in any science we can only know what our very imperfect 
senses, aided or unaided, care to tell us. In every laboratory ex- 
periment I ever made I dealt constantly with intangibles, feeling 
I was always behind a thick veil seeking to apprehend what was 
on the other side and wondering often whether there was anything 
there at all. Genes, cells, protoplasm, electrons, protons, atoms— 
are all verbal devices, but they elude the grasp. 

What is protoplasm? There is no possible way of telling. It is a 
complex substance or a complex of substances that exists in the 
cells of living organisms. Any attempt to analyze it fails initially 
because we can analyze only dead stuff. So also any attempt to 
determine at once the velocity and the position of an electron fails 
because the mere processes involved in determining the one prevent 
us entirely from determining the other of these factors. 

No, the difficulties in all science are of one character. They are 
such difficulties as that of making honest and accurate observations 
and keeping accurate and comprehensible records about those ob- 
servations. This involves both the intelligent use of classification 
and some facility with verbal usage and the special meanings of 
words. There is also the difficulty of interpreting data in an un- 
prejudiced manner, of knowing when and how to use mathematical 
and logical manipulation, and of avoiding personal bias, or indi- 
vidual experimental errors, in so far as is possible. 

The physical sciences have long since utterly outstripped the 
social in the matter of demonstrating the non-sense of so-called com- 
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mon sense. The world of physical science differs entirely from the 
world of common sense, whereas the world of social science is much 
more easily comprehended because so much closer to common sense 
in structure. The physical and biological sciences are far more com- 
plex and far more difficult to understand than the social sciences; 
they are also far harder to apply practically. 

There is one scientific method applicable in all science. It consists 
of two parts: (1) the observation of the totality of things as they 
exist at the moment, and (2) the rational process by means of which 
causes are created to account for what has been observed sensually. 
This reasoning machine of ours works with a logic so rigorous that 
insanity actually intensifies that rigor. If certain things are assumed 
true as axioms, a point at which all sciences begin, then the machine 
will inexorably press out for us a definite set of fixed conclusions, 
precisely as a soap machine will press out perfumed green soap if 
you give it the proper ingredients, but red soap with an aromatic 
odor if you give it other raw material. 

Feed in certain fundamental postulates and you get out science 
pressed into certain forms. Feed in as Euclid did certain axioms, 
and you see emerge Euclidean geometry, complete and final, as to 
itself. But other geometries, altogether different, though quite as 
perfect, may be derived from the machine by feeding it a different 
set of axioms. But once the scientist settles upon his axioms, and he 
always has to do that arbitrarily and irrationally, the sort of logical 
edifice required will be erected automatically. But that structure of 
pure logic, says Euclidean geometry, very imperfectly serves the 
practical needs of the surveyor, who has in his turn to develop em- 
pirical additions of his own. 

Thus mechanics is what it is today because it is based on the 
second and the meter. What is the second? It is 1/84,000 of a 
sidereal day. The length of this day is measured by chronometers 
which are in turn set by the sun. Hence the scientists assume that 
the rotation of the earth on its axis is constant, not constantly ac- 
celerating, before they set out to prove it, just as they invented the 
fiction of potential energy to save their “law”’ of the conservation of 
energy, all of which makes science very simple and bases it squarely 
upon the happy thought of the scientist. 
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The meter was 40/1,000,000 of a terrestrial meridian. But the 
contraction of the earth made that figure wrong. So the length of a 
platinum-iridium bar in Paris became the conventional metrical 
unit. But more recently the wave lengths of certain irradiating 
atoms—which are variable—have become the unit. These things are 
all vague, intangible, and elusive. 

You may object that chronometer time does mean something 
because if the rotation of the earth on its axis was constantly ac- 
celerated that would render the time occupied by a chemical reaction 
variable, which would be, not impossible, but inconvenient. For 
convenience is the criterion after all, in any science, and in the 
physical and natural as in the social sciences the convenient assump- 
tions are made. If new facts appear that will not come within our 
rules, if the predictions of our science are too often incorrect, we 
create new causes to account for events and work out new logical 
systems that will predict correctly. This is true in every science. 

No logical scientific system can ever correctly predict the totality 
of all things. If it did it would be reality itself, per se. You can have 
a system of science called Socialism. That does not apply to present- 
day half-capitalistic conditions. Its laws are therefore at present 
true but inoperative. They are no more untrue than are the laws 
governing steam engines untrue after the railroad has been electri- 
fied. They are just inoperative. 

Moreover, a scientific law does not need facts to prove it true, and 
that is also the rule in any science. If we finally could see electrons, 
for instance, that would in a sense verify the beliefs of certain schools 
of physicists today. But if we never do find them, indeed if we get 
evidence contrary to their existence, the logic of physics will be 
changed, and new causes other than electrons will be created to 
account for those things we actually do sense—or those things we 
seriously believe we contact sensually. Scientific laws are true so 
long as they operate efficiently and quite regardless of whether there 
are or are not facts to verify them. 

The phlogiston theory in chemistry and that of epicycles in 
astronomy remained true, though the facts really did not sustain 
them at any time. But in the end so many contrary facts were 
apprehended that it became inconvenient to let those laws operate 
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any more so they were discarded. The theory of evolution is simply 
an axiom that permits the reasoning machine to interpret certain 
facts rationally and to stamp them out into what appears to be an 
orderly system. Any science is valuable only in so far as it is a 
system of causes which works best to suit our purposes in the world 
in which we live and knowing as much about it as we do at the 
moment. 

If we saw a group of events happening for the very first time, we 
could not possibly tell what might be expected to follow thereafter. 
We could simply observe, note the appearances before us, and try 
to cut out a logical system to fit. If we do that successfully, we re- 
gard what we saw as reality, and that is that. If we cannot do it, 
then we create new causes and from them fashion an entirely new 
reality, as modern physics did when it told us that this too solid 
desk had melted into wide open spaces between tiny fragments of 
concentrated electricity, and matter had dissolved into force. Social 
science never did anything so opposed to common sense as that. 

The social sciences also have an empirical branch in which facts 
are observed and a rational branch which expresses the common 
character of those facts in the form of laws and then creates causes 
to account for them. This is just the method of all other sciences. 
The causes are apSystem of initial propositions to be proved, axioms 
assumed to be true without proof, definitions to aid the reasoning 
process to conclude with certain other propositions that must 
coincide with the original laws derived from nature, or else the whole 
thing is hay-wire. 

We cannot scientifically predict the evolution of a social state any 
more than we can predict which way an electron will leap. But we 
can observe facts and record the laws that operate in that state, can 
discover, for instance, that if certain acts are prohibited certain 
people will violate the law. We can find out what laws are true. 
Making them operative is another matter. That depends on condi- 
tions at the moment. 

In ethics, for instance, certain situations in everyday life im- 
pressed upon the minds of men that certain laws operated. If a 
society were founded upon slavery, man at first enunciated some 
axiom which “explained” the necessity for and the essential goodness 
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of that institution. He said that there were fundamental differences 
in quality among men, say—thereafter all that followed could be 
carried on with rigorous logic. The same general rules of what is 
good actually held in societies of very different character. A hundred 
and one systems of ethics all led to essentially the same ideas of the 
good. Yet each one was and is a logical structure which, though true, 
is inapplicable—save under certain very clearly defined conditions. 

Official Socialism and Communism are true, but they are at 
present inapplicable systems, for not even in Russia are they oper- 
ative. Alchemy and astrology are true systems of thought, within 
themselves and given their axioms, but they are no longer appli- 
cable. The physics of hard little billiard-ball atoms remains true, but 
it is not applicable to the reality physics knows today. There must 
always be constant transition, variation, and revolution throughout 
science. 

However, all sciences use the same general method. I return to 
my own laboratory experience and assume I am about to undertake 
research to solve a problem in organic or biological chemistry. First 
of all, I must make a pure assumption, a hypothesis of some sort, 
and suppose that a certain cause operates. I have now created this 
cause to account for a certain observed phenomenon. Even before 
that I limited my field of operation, because no one scientist can 
possibly seek to solve all the problems there are. 

Various factors induce a scientist to select, for instance, the nutri- 
tion of dairy cattle as his field. He observes that cows give more 
milk when they eat certain feeds, and he wonders why. He creates 
a cause to account for this observed fact, whereupon he tries to 
verify his hypothesis, assuming all the while that certain axioms 
hold true irrationally and sans proof—for instance, that the moon 
does not have a peculiar effect on the particular cows he studies. He 
also assumes that if he analyzes the blood of the cows, and their 
excretory products, he can discover how they utilized the food they 
ate. He assumes that cows actually do exist, and that any ‘‘compe- 
tent” person would observe as he observes, and so on. 

He considers certain factors as invariable, without proof. He 
assumes that the increasing age of the cows during the experimental 
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period has a negligible effect, that the period of their milk-giving 
cycle in which they happen to be does not affect his results, that 
men standing near the cows to perform certain tasks, the insects 
that bite and annoy them, the character of the water they drink, 
and so forth—these factors have no significant effect on his results. 
He assumes that the cows’ lack of customary exercise likewise has 
no effect on them, and that they are not afflicted with some slow, 
wasting disease as yet undiscernible. Indeed he assumes any number 
of things. He then varies the feed of the animals, and assumes that 
this one variable factor produces all the phenomena he observes 
thereafter. 

Obviously the results secured by this scientist are affected by 
what he thinks and he forms part and parcel of his experiment. From 
start to finish of any piece of research in any science this is true. 
The scientist can never be completely objective in any science. Ab- 
solute exactitude and certitude are always denied him. After finish- 
ing his experiment he must critically appraise his results using 
mathematics and logic. He tries to be unbiased, but he must always 
believe something or other, and he is almost bound to think that his 
work is correct and conclusive. 

He is more than likely to think that his work verifies the original 
cause he created to account for the initial observed fact. He is most 
likely to believe in himself, in his special method, in his hypotheses, 
in the cause he created, and in the rightness of the conclusions he 
drew. He thus embarks upon the production of a doctrine. He may 
lose the ability to progress beyond that original self-created cause. 
He may become unable to form a new hypothesis, to create new 
causes as new facts are discovered, and to formulate greater truths. 
He may lose his revolutionary ardor. He thus becomes by so much 
less a scientist. 

In his lecture on “The Physical Sciences” at Cornell in early 1934, 
Sir W. L. Bragg definitely showed that the physicist always forms 
part of his environment and of the objects he studies. This physicist 
while observing phenomena “wishes to remain unobserved him- 
er It is impossible to remain unobserved, however, because 
he can only discover what they (phenomena) are doing by making 
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them describe it to him. We cannot as physicists be non-interfering 
observers of any object in front of us; we must interfere with it, and 
the consequences of the interference cannot be exactly predicted.” 

Sir William next compares the physicist to a man being examined 
by an insurance doctor as to the exact state of his health in order to 
enable the company to calculate its profits for the coming year to 
the penny. But he says in that case “we must suppose... . that 
the examination put the patient in such a nervous twitter as to make 
him an altered man. A subsequent examination would show how he 
had been altered by the last, but would again introduce a new in- 
calculable element.”’ The physicist or biologist is always an altered 
man after performing every experiment, and he reacts in new and 
different ways in the case of each successive experiment because he 
has now developed certain well-defined expectations as to the be- 
havior of matter. 

These things that are supposed to be true only in the social 
sciences are true in all science because all science is one. There is 
only one scientific method. Many years ago Comte and Spencer 
arranged the sciences in a hierarchy. They assumed gratuitously 
that the social sciences were somehow less scientific than the physical 
and biological sciences. ‘Their archaic fallacy still grips many 
moderns. It involves the further fallacy of explanation by reduc- 
tion, the attempt to explain something in biology by citing certain 
laws that hold for physics, or something in sociology by citing 
physical or biological principles. 

Social scientists have become self-centered, anthropomorphic, and 
not a little lazy. They tend too quickly to point out the so-called 
complexity and difficulty of the social sciences as a convenient alibi 
for paucity of accomplishment. But these notions are obsolete. 
There is no qualitative difference whatever between the physical 
and the social sciences. Each science has its own field and is com- 
plete within itself; each observes and reasons on a basis of those 
observations. 

In each science the workers create causes to explain observed 
events. The workers next seek to verify those causes—to prove 
them accountable for the observed phenomena. There is but one 
method in all science and no science is more difficult or complex than 
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any other. Neither is any one more exact or more capable of de- 
livering inerrant final conclusions. It is true, however, that workers 
in physics and biology have shown more tendency to agree upon the 
use of hypotheses, axioms, specific methods, classification, mathe- 
matics, and logic, than have workers in the social sciences. This is 
a real but a very superficial and easily amended difference. 

The sciences do not differ basically from each other. In all of 
them, without exception, the forces and phenomena dealt with are 
infinite in number, complicated, elusive, diverse. In each there must 
be abstraction with the assumption that certain axioms are true 
unproved, and that certain factors do not vary or else are negligible 
in effect. In all of them the scientific worker is himself part and 
parcel of the material with which he works; the results of the scien- 
tist’s experimentation are invariably affected by his beliefs and his 
own attitudes are in turn affected by his findings. 

In all sciences objectivity, exactitude, and certitude are but very 
relatively attained, and scientific predictions are in any case only 
true to some more or less close approximation. No science differs 
categorically from the others. The fallacy of thinking the contrary 
has long blocked progress in certain sciences. All science is one in 
method and in human utility. 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
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THE LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED FOR THE 
STABILIZATION OF A POPULATION 


BERNARD D. KARPINOS 


ABSTRACT 


The length of time that is required for the “abnormal” age composition of a popula- 
tion to adjust itself so as to fit its stabilized age structure is a problem of theoretical 
and practical significance. The first attempt in this respect was made by R. R. Kuczyn- 
ski, who took as his point of departure a hypothetical stationary population. A study 
of four populations, rural farm, rural non-farm, urban, and total population of the 
state of Iowa as of 1930 shows great variance in age structure and reproduction rates. 
Nevertheless, the irregularities of the age factors become adjusted and within slightly 
more than two generations the “true rate of natural increase” becomes the constant 
rate of growth of the population, as the “abnormal” age factors outgrow themselves 
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It is only of late that the concepts “‘true rate of natural increase” 
and “stabilized population,” introduced by Dublin and Lotka, have 
come to be widely appreciated in the literature on population. 
Though basically hypothetical, these two concepts, as well as some 
others closely connected with them—as the concepts “gross and net 
reproduction rates” and “corrected birth- and death-rates’’—are 
essential in any concrete quantitative appraisal of real populations." 
For purpose of clarifying the main object of the paper, the two con- 
cepts will be defined and briefly evaluated here. 

The concept “true rate of natural increase” fulfils, fundamentally, 
a twofold part. It serves first, and concretely, as a measure of fer- 
tility per se, as against the crude rate of natural increase—a result- 
ant of the crude birth- and death-rates, which reflect not only the 
fertility of the population but also the peculiarities of its age struc- 
ture.?, Populations preponderated with young people in the most 
prolific age periods will show high birth-rates and low death-rates 
and consequently high rates of natural increase even if their fertilities 
per se are low. The “true rate” rules out the effects of the age fac- 
tors, providing thus a basis for comparison of the fertilities of popula- 

*See Bernard D. Karpinos, ‘““The Implications of Certain Population Concepts,” 
Social Forces (December, 1935). 


2 “Refined” or “corrected rate of natural increase” would be a more proper term 
than “true rate,” as an antonym to “crude.” 
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tions diverse in their age structures. It discloses what is hidden be- 
yond the age composition and furnishes, in such a way, an immediate 
check on the adequacy of the present fertility to expand, maintain, 
or retard the population. 

Second, it is the rate at which the population will grow—increase, 
decrease, or be stationary—in the long run, namely, when the pe- 
culiarities of the present age structure will fade out, as they will 
eventually. This presupposes that the population grows freely under 
the influence of the present fertility without being disturbed either 
by emigration or immigration, or by changes in the mortality rates. 
Obviously, the concept is purely hypothetical in this respect. 

Once “‘left alone,” it was proved by Sharpe and Lotka,’ the popu- 
lation will ultimately conform to an age structure which will make 
the computed “true rate of increase’ constant. The ultimate age 
composition is called the stabilized age composition. It is a mutually 
determining process. Under the influence of true rate—and the pre- 
supposed assumption of no emigration or immigration or changes in 
mortality rates—the population reaches a stable age structure which 
in its turn makes the “true rate” a stable rate.‘ 

With these concepts in mind the main object of the paper is 
reached, which consists in determining the length of time that is 
necessary for a population to reach its stabilized age composition. 
The first attempt in this regard was made by R. R. Kuczynski.s He 
started with a simple hypothetical case of a stationary population.® 
He then assumed a sudden drop in the fertility rate of that popula- 
tion, which made the age structure of the population “abnormal” 
with respect to the new fertility.?, He found then that slight oscilla- 


3F. R. Sharpe and Alfred J. Lotka, “A Problem of Age Distribution,” London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, XXI, Sixth 
Series (January-June, 1911), 435-38. 

4 For a more detailed analysis see Karpinos, of. cit., or Frank Lorimer and Frederick 
Osborn, Dynamics of Population (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), pp. 1-6, 351-55. 

5 Robert R. Kuczynski, Fertility and Reproduction (New York: Falcon Press, 1932), 
pp. 65-85. 

6 A stationary population is a particular type of a stable population having a “true 
rate of increase” which is equal to zero. Manifestly, his point of departure was a stable 
population. 


7 Note that “abnormal,” and for the same reason “normal,” are relative terms. An 
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tions in the rate of the growth were noticeable after two cen- 
turies. 


The base was much broadened in the study here reported. In- 
stead of one, four concrete populations were studied,* composed of 
the rural farm, rural non-farm, urban, and total population of the 
state of Iowa as of 1930. These populations differ greatly in their age 
compositions’ and reproduction rates. The age structures of the 
rural farm and rural non-farm have been exceedingly disturbed by 
constant heavy losses in the young age groups, especially in those of 
the rural farm population due to a permanent city-ward emigration; 
that of the urban population, on the contrary, has been to a great 
extent affected by immigration; finally, that of the total population 
has been influenced by all these factors working together. The net 


age structure which is normal in regard to one fertility rate is abnormal with respect to 
the other—a fact that is very often misunderstood. Those mathematically inclined 
can easily see this from the following equations worked out by Lotka: 


I 
(1) c(a)=be“p(a); (2) 5= f, "*p(a)da ; 
co 
(3) 1 "*p(a)m(a)da ; 


in which the symbols have the following meaning: c(a) is the coefficient of age distribu- 
tion of the stabilized population, such that, out of a total number WN of persons, a 
number Nc(a)da are comprised within the age limits of a and a+da; b is the birth-rate 
per head per annum; r is the “true natural rate of increase’’—the excess of the birth- 
rate b over the death-rate d; p(a) is the probability, at birth, that a random individual 
will reach age a. (See Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Nat- 
ural Increase,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1925, 

. 329.) Obviously, c(a) is a function only of 7, a, and (a), none of which is depend- 
ent on the present age structure. 

The same is true when Bortkiewicz’ formula is used in determining the age composi- 
tion of the stable population. The formula is ¢,=s,e "°, where o, stands for stable 
population; r is the same as above; s, is identical with (a). (See Bernard D. Karpinos, 
“A Stationary Population,” Human Biology, December, 1935.) Clearly, the present 
age structure of the population does not enter in fixing the stable age composition, and 
the latter is normal only with respect to its own r and f(a) or sg. 


§ This is a part of a larger study by the author on “The Past and Future Growth and 
Structure of the Iowa Population,” undertaken under the auspiecs of the Iowa State 
Planning Board. 


» Adopted from the Federal Census. 
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reproduction rate of the rural farm group was calculated to be 1,301 
(Table I, col. 3), which means an ultimate increase of 30 per cent per 
generation for the population," or 0.9 per cent per year (when free 
from the irregularities of the age factors, namely when stable); that 
of the rural non-farm group was found to be 1,010, i.e., an ultimate 
rate of increase of 10 per cent per generation, or 0.04 per cent per 
year, which is a very negligible rate of increase. The net reproduc- 
tion rate of the urban group was computed to be 801, which means 
an ultimate decrease of 20 per cent per generation or 0.8 per cent per 
year; finally, that of the total population was found as 1,001, mean- 


TABLE I 


REPRODUCTION RATES AND TRUE RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE OF 
IOWA POPULATION, 1930 


True RATES OF NATURAL 


Rerzopucrion Ratzs INCREASE per 100) 


PopuLATION DIvISsIONS 
Gross Net (Ro) Per Year Per Five Years 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1,438 1,301 0.93 4.8 
Rural non-farm........... 0.04 0.2 
885 801 —o.78 —3.8 
Total population........... 1,106 1,001 ©.00 °.0 


ing an ultimate one-tenth per cent increase in a generation, practical- 
ly no increase at all. 

These represented three widely different types of populations: (1) 
the rural farm group, a potential rapidly increasing population; (2) 
the urban group, an ultimate rapidly decreasing population, and (3) 
the rural non-farm group and the population as a whole represented 
practically stationary populations. 

The future numbers of these different groups were then calculated 
and, in doing so, there was assumed a continuance of the fertility and 

0 A generation equals approximately thirty years. For the methods used in com- 
puting the reproduction rates as well as the “true” rates of natural increase, denoted 
by R, and r respectively, see Karpinos, “A Stationary Population,” Human Biology, 


and “The Past and Future Growth and Structure of the Iowa Population” (Iowa State 
Planning Board). 
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mortality rates of 1930, as well as no migration." Naturally, the 
general rate of growth of any population before reaching its stable 
age composition oscillates greatly depending on its “irregular’’” age 
factors. To find the time when the rate will become constant, the 
link relatives of the populations for the different groups were estab- 
lished, as given in Table II. Link relatives show the ratio of each 


TABLE II 


LINK RELATIVES OF IOWA TOTAL, RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM, 
AND URBAN POPULATIONS, 1930-2020 


Year Total Rural Farm Rural Non-Farm Urban 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
eer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
103.5 106.4 100.9 102.6 
103.3 106.9 101.7 IOI.2 
102.3 105.9 101.6 99.8 
101.7 105.3 IOI .4 99.1 
105.0 IOI.2 98.1 
100.7 105.0 IOI.0 97.2 
100.5 104.6 100.9 96.9 
100.2 104.8 100.5 96.6 
100.0 104.6 100.2 96.4 
99.9 104.6 100.2 96.2 
100.0 104.6 100.2 96.2 
100.0 104.8 100.2 96.8 
des 100.0 104.9 100.2 96.8 
100.0 104.8 100.2 96.3 


item, except the first, with respect to the preceding one. It expresses 
these ratios as indexes taking for each of them the preceding item as 
a base. A link relative of 103, for instance, means in our case that the 
ratio of the population of that particular period with regard to the 


1 The same procedure that was used by the author in calculating the number of the 
total population (“A Stationary Population,” Human Biology) was applied here in 
computing the numbers for the separate groups. 


" “Trregular” is a relative term in the same way as “abnormal’’; see above. 
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immediately preceding one is 103, or in other words, the total number 
increased by 3 per cent during this time. An examination of Table IT 
reveals that the link relatives of the different groups become con- 
stant in the seventh decade of the century which begins with the year 
1930. The link relatives of the total population (col. 1) stays about 
that time at 100, namely, no increase at all; the rural farm shows a 
link relative of 104.8, which means an increase of 4.8 per cent in five 
years identical with the theoretically computed “true” rate of natu- 
ral increase (Table I, col. 4). The same is true of the rural non- 
farm group that shows a very negligible constant increase of 0.2 per 
cent in five years, and of the urban group that shows a decrease of 
about 3.8 per cent in five years, again in conformity with the theo- 
retically calculated rates. 

It means, therefore, that a length of time of about two generations 
is required before the “true” rate becomes the constant rate of 
growth. No matter what the present age composition is, it could be 
asserted that the population will grow (increase, decrease, or be sta- 
tionary) according to the “true” rate after about two generations, 
counting from the year whose fertility was taken as a point of de- 
parture, the assumption of no migration and no changes in the mor- 
tality rates remaining intact. 

The constancy in the rates of growth indicated evidently that the 
irregular age factors have adjusted themselves about that time in 
accordance with their corresponding stable age compositions. This 
was tested in contrasting the original age structures of the various 
groups as in 1930, as in 1960—a generation later—and as in 2000, 
with their respective theoretically computed stable age structures. 
The corresponding age-distribution curves are plotted on Chart I, 
which reflects conspicuously the general waning of the irregularities 
of the age factors. As evidenced by the chart, the deviations between 
the age-distribution curves of the year 2000 and the stable age-dis- 
tribution curves are very negligible, especially in the younger age 
periods—corroborating the assertion that an approximate time of 
two generations are required for the existing age composition to fit 
its respective stable age composition. 

The same fact is brought out in Table III, where the age distribu- 
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tions by large age periods are given for three generations and com- 
pared with the stable age distributions. The slight variations are eas- 
ily noticed.* If the age distributions of 2020, namely, three genera- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF IOWA RURAL FARM, RURAL NON- 
FARM, URBAN, AND TOTAL POPULATIONS BY BROAD AGE PERIODS, COM- 


PARED WITH THE PERCENTAGES OF THEIR CORRESPONDING STABLE POPU- 
LATIONS 


AcE PErrops 
YEARS Tora. 
o-19 20-39 40-59 60-79 
Above 
(x) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) 

Rural farm 

43-4 29.0 20.2 6.9 0.5 100.0 

28.5 22.4 10.9 I.I 100.0 

36.4 28.6 21.1 12.8 100.0 

36.6 28.6 21.6 II.9 1.3 100.0 

37-7 29.1 21.0 II.0 1.2 100.0 
Rural non-farm: 

33.6 26.7 22.2 15.6 1.9 100.0 

31.2 28.6 24.7 13.8 1.7 100.0 

ere re 29.4 27.7 24.8 16.3 1.8 100.0 

ere 29.2 27.8 24.8 16.2 2.0 100.0 

ee 29.0 27.6 24.9 16.2 2.3 100.0 
Urban: 

33.4 32.1 23.0 10.5 1.0 100.0 

eee 25.5 28.1 27.9 16.8 1.7 100.0 

23.4 26.0 27.1 20.7 2.8 100.0 

23.1 25.7 27.0 21.5 2.7 100.0 

eer 23.2 25.9 27.4 20.2 3-3 100.0 
Total: 

37-4 29.7 21.7 10.2 1.0 100.0 

| 30.9 28.7 25.3 13.8 2.4 100.0 

ee 29.1 27.5 24.6 16.8 2.0 100.0 

eee 29.0 27.6 25.2 15.8 2.4 100.0 

29.0 27.6 24.9 16.2 2.3 100.0 


3 All the stable age-distribution curves were adopted from the author’s study, 
“The Implications of Certain Population Concepts,” Social Forces. No special effort 
was made to work out separate curves for the rural farm and urban populations. For the 
first, the stable curve of West Virginia was adopted, as its r was calculated to be 0.97, 
differing very slightly from the r of our rural farm group which was computed as 0.93. 
For the second, the curve of Oregon was adopted as its r was computed to be —o.80 
as against the r of —o.78 of our urban population, again a negligible difference. The 


3 
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tions from the starting-point, were plotted, hardly any oscillation at 
all would be noticed. 

As stated above, the existing age factors do not participate in the 
shaping of the stable age composition, and these age factors wane 


TABLE IV 


IOWA RURAL FARM, RURAL NON-FARM, URBAN, AND TOTAL 
POPULATIONS FOR 1930-2020, COMPARED 
WITH 1930 AS BASE 


Acer PEeriops 


80 and 
Above 


(1) (3) (s) (6) 
Rural farm: 


100.0 : 100.0 100.0 
141.6 230.6 291.2 
189.3 357-8 | 407.3 
249.5 ‘ 442.3 628.5 


100.0 100. 100.0 100.0 
117.2 95-7 97.8 
120.2 129. 120.6 z2t.7 
121.8 Sst. 121.6 123.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
91.8 127.2 167.2 176.8 
73.1 106.0 176.4 250.9 
58.0 84.9 147.5 198.3 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
114.2 138.1 159.7 179.4 118.4 
114.8 140.6 204.2 251.0 124.1 
115.5 141.8 198.8 268.0 124.1 


during a period of approximately two generations. Their effects, how- 
ever, on the growth of the population up to the stabilization period 
are of significance. These can be particularly traced in our case when 
the total and rural non-farm populations are compared. Though 


differences in the mortality rates were very slight. However, these slight differences 
count for the more distinct oscillations between the age distributions of the rural farm 
and urban groups and their stable curves, than between those of the total and rural 
non-farm groups and their stable curves. 


| 
| 
YEARS ToTaL 
‘ o-19 20-39 40-59 
(7) 
100.0 
192.2 
Rural non-farm: 
ae 100.0 
Urban: 
Total: 
97-3 
96.5 4 
96.4 
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growing under the same fertility and mortality rates—the r’s are 
practically the same for both—the total of the population as a whole 
rises to an index of 124 with respect to its 1930 level (Table IV, 
col. 7), while that of the rural non-farm group shows an index of 117. 
Greater diversities are disclosed when different age periods of these 
populations are contrasted. Whereas the under-twenty group of the 
total population declines to a 96 level, that of the rural non-farm 
group rises to 102; on the other hand, the group above eighty of the 
total population rises to an index of 268, while that of the rural non- 
farm group goes up only to an index of 123. These and other diver- 
sities are due purely to the age factors; their effects, however, have to 
be examined in each case separately. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


In response to several requests the Journal will reinstate the Personnel 
Exchange which was discontinued two years ago, the old list meanwhile 
being available as a reprint and obtainable on request. The changes of 
two years have rendered the list obsolete, and sociologists who desire to 
make known their availability are asked to send to the Journal the neces- 
sary information. Information of value to appointing officials includes: 
age, sex, marital status and size of family, extent of professional training, 
length of service in sociology, and information concerning non-academic 
experience which may be of value. 

As in the past, the Journal will make neither selection nor recommenda- 
tion but will confine its activities to printing the list, verifying the avail- 
ability by asking for the indorsement of two sociologists of standing, and 
forwarding promptly communications addressed directly to persons on the 
list. Each entry will be given a code number in the order of their recep- 
tion, so that no names will be published. 

There will be no fee or charge, and it is hoped that sociologists will co- 
operate by calling the attention of appointing officers to the list. The 
difficulties connected with the necessity of bringing the availability of 
qualified men to the attention of those who need their services have not 
yet been solved. The teachers’ agencies require a commission which con- 
stitutes a heavy tax on the income of a young teacher. A method of com- 
munication between the sociologist and the institution needing his serv- 
ices which will conserve the highest professional and ethical standards is 
much needed. It is hoped that some contribution to this end may thus 
be made. 

The publication schedule of the Journal requires that material for this 
department be submitted by the tenth of the month preceding the date of 
publication. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 
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M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental edu- 
cation work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
15 are as follows: 


Bernstein, Adaline, Carnegie Library, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Burns, James J., Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Eldredge, H. Wentworth, 6 Valley Road, Hanover, N.H. 
Erickson, George A., 4037 Garfield Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Falconer, Maryellen, 1460 East 57th St., Chicago 
Gilbert, Annie Kate, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Goldstein, Sidney E., 40 West 68th St., New York City 
Hall, Jerome, Louisiana State University Law School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Hillman, Arthur, 5475 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
Huber, Laura P., 1414 East soth St., Chicago 
Lansing, Pauline D., Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Leybourne, Grace G., 5423 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
McCarthy, Henry L., Suite 1400, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 
McGenty, Dennis C., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
McKenzie, F. A., Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Mook, Maurice A., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
Moore, Harry E., 405 Ransom Street, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Ness, Julius, 2946 West 27th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Powers, Dorothy E., 5619 South Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
Redden, Elizabeth A., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Schwellenbach, Russell J., Apt. 205, 4366 Maryland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shils, Edward A., University of Chicago, Chicago 
Swann, Reginald L., Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 
Wood, Margaret Mary, Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. 


American Sociological Society—President F. Stuart Chapin has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; Walter C. Reckless, 
Vanderbilt University; and H. A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh to co- 
operate with the National Association of Housing Officials to formulate a 
curriculum for the training of housing managers. 


Ohio Welfare Conference.—The annual meeting of the Ohio Welfare 
Conference was held in Columbus October 16-18, 1935. Professor Perry 
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P. Denune was president of the conference, and Professors C. C. North 
and L. A. Cook—all from Ohio State University—were on the program. 


Social Science Research Council—The Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Council has established a secretariat. It is planned to pur- 
sue research in the field of public administration and utilize whatever 
resources are available in the various social sciences including sociology. 

The office of the committee is at 850 East 58th Street, Chicago; the 
secretary is Charles S. Ascher, and the director is Joseph P. Harris. 


Women’s College of Alabama.—Dr. W. L. Leap has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the department of sociology. 


University of Arizona.—Dr. E. D. Tetreau, rural research analyst in 
the division of research, statistics, and finance, F.E.R.A., has accepted an 
appointment as sociologist on the experiment station staff, effective since 
November 1, 1935. It is planned to include Arizona among the states 
doing co-operative rural research under the F.E.R.A. and W.P.A. 


Ashland College——Dr. Jacobs, president emeritus of Ashland College, 
will head the department of sociology. 

The American Book Company announces the publication of Problems 
in Educational Sociology, by Professor C. L. Anspach and Dr. Wray 
Congdon, of Lehigh University. 


Berea College—Alfred L. Severson has accepted an appointment to 
teach sociology in the first semester for the current academic year. 


University of Chicago.—F rank Bane, lecturer in public welfare adminis- 
tration, has been appointed by President Roosevelt to head the Social 
Security Program. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor James A. Quinn is acting head of 
the department of sociology during the absence of Professor Earle E. 
Eubank, on sabbatical leave during the first semester. 

Dr. W. H. Gilbert has received an appointment in the department of 
sociology, succeeding Mr. Gustav Carlson. Mr. Ernest Grunwald has 
been appointed to a part-time instructorship. 


Harvard University.—Professor P. A. Sorokin, who was elected presi- 
dent of the International Institute of Sociology for 1936-37 at the Con- 
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gress at Brussels, has had his Social Mobility appear in a Chinese transla- 
tion. His Contemporary Sociological Theories, besides the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, German, and Jugoslavian translations, has just appeared in the 
Czechoslovakian, and the French edition of the same work is under way. 

Mr. Neal DeNood, part-time assistant and tutor, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Massachusetts state co-ordinator of research statistics and survey 
for the W.P.A. 

Mr. C. Q. Berger and Mr. L. M. Blumberg have been added to the staff 
of part-time instructors, tutors, and assistants. 


Indiana University —Professor Edwin H. Sutherland is to be president 
of an institute of criminal law and criminology which will soon be estab- 
lished. Professor J. J. Robinson of the School of Law will be director. 


Towa State College-—Dr. C. A. Anderson has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of sociology commencing January 1, 1936. 


State University of Iowa.—Professor Clyde W. Hart has been granted a 
leave of absence for a year of graduate residence at the University of 
Chicago, from which he has received the appointment to the Marshall 
Field Fellowship in sociology. 


University of Kansas City.—Professor F. E. August has accepted an 
appointment in the department of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Morris G. Caldwell, formerly at West- 
minster College, has received an appointment as professor of sociology. 


University of Maryland.—Professor Theodore B. Manny has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Gustav G. Carlson and Stuart Lottier have 
been appointed teaching assistants in sociology for the present year. 

Kenneth H. McGill and Clark Tibbitts, former instructors in sociology, 
are engaged on the statistical survey of public health service being made 
by the federal government. Mr. McGill is a regional supervisor with head- 
quarters in Oakland, California. Mr. Tibbitts is in charge in Detroit. 


University of New Hampshire-—Dr. L. A. Cramer has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Howard W. Odum has been 
granted leave of absence to go to the University of Illinois for the second 
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semester as visiting professor of sociology. He will be in residence at the 
University of North Carolina during the summer of 1936, when special 
offerings will be made in teaching and research in the social sciences. 

Dr. Herbert von Beckerath, professor of political science in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, has been granted an extended leave of absence from that 
university to teach in the University of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity. He comes as the first co-operative professor in the two institu- 
tions, and is conducting seminars at both places. 


Ohio State University—Mr. W. C. Batchelor has been added to the 
faculty of the school of social administration as assistant professor, to take 
charge of training for group work. 

Mr. Ronald B. Almack, formerly assistant in sociology, has been 
appointed full-time instructor. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Professors Guy W. Sarvis and Maurice 
Mook have accepted appointments to fill the vacancies created by the 
resignations of Dr. W. L. Leap and Professor F. E. August. 


State College for Women, Denton, Texas.—Dr. Vivien M. Palmer has 
been appointed associate professor of sociology. 


State College of Washington.—Dr. Paul H. Landis has been appointed 
associate professor of rural sociology to succeed Dr. Beers. 

Mr. Joel V. Berreman, of Stanford University, has received an appoint- 
ment as instructor in sociology in the absence of Professor H. M. Hay- 
ward, who is studying at Clark University. 

Mr. Joseph K. Johnson is substituting for Mr. A. A. Smick, on leave of 
absence, as instructor in sociology. 

The department of sociology is expanding its work in rural sociology 
and will give special attention to the training of rural social workers. 

Fred R. Yoder and A. A. Smick are the authors of an experiment-sta- 
tion bulletin entitled Migration of Farm Population and the Flow of Farm 
Wealth, just published. : 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Howard W. Beers has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor in rural sociology. 


College of Wooster——Louis W. Ingram, Jr., formerly an instructor at 
Dartmouth, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Several years ago Volume IX of the American Journal of Sociology was stolen 
from our library shelves and we have never been able to trace or replace it. I 
have written to the standard dealers in secondhand journals and none of them 
are able to fill the order. Our University set is complete from Volume I to date, 
with this exception, and we are exceedingly anxious to fill in the gap. 

If any subscriber to the Journal could supply this volume I should be glad 
for him to communicate with me. 

Yours, etc. 
EARLE EUBANK 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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The Geographic Factor: Its Réle in Life and Civilization. By Roy H. 
WHITBECK and OLIVER J. THomas. New York: Century Co., 1932. 
Pp. xv-+422. $2.25. 


The Geographic Basis of Society. By C. C. HuntTINGTON and FRep A. 
Carson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1933. Pp. xxi+626. $5.00. 


Economic and Social Geography. By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, FRANK E. 
WILLIAMS, and SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1933. Pp. xi+614. $3.75. 

Probably the most that can be said for a textbook, as textbooks ordi- 
narily go in these United States, is that it is (1) a good introduction to the 
literature and that it is (2) designed to create an intelligent interest in the 
subject of which it treats. On the other hand, the least desirable textbook 
is one that is designed as a substitute for an intimate knowledge of the 
literature or first-hand acquaintance with the subject matter itself. 

Judged by this standard alone Whitbeck and Thomas’ little volume is, 
perhaps, the best of the three with which this review is concerned. At 
any rate, the volume entitled The Geographic Factors, which is, in fact, a 
kind of natural history of civilization from the point of geographic condi- 
tions, is an interesting little book and should provide an admirable intro- 
duction to most of the first-rate literature in English on the subject of 
geography and history. 

The book is, furthermore, written in an urbane and entertaining style 
which makes it interesting and quite as easy to read as a bed-time story. 

As much cannot be said for the more ponderous and pretentious vol- 
ume, A Geographic Basis of Society, by Huntington and Carlson. This 
treatise is at once more systematic and more encyclopedic in character 
than the book just mentioned. It goes in for definition, distinctions, and 
classifications, but the facts which are assembled under its varied cate- 
gories do not seem to hang together or illuminate any central theme. For 
this reason the volume has more the character of a compilation of useful 
but heterogeneous facts. 

The thing which is new, if not wholly original, in the Huntington- 
Carlson book is the emphasis upon the interaction of man and his habitat, 
so that each, man and his habitat, appears to be more or less the product 
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of the other. This is, apparently, the occasion for the statement that 
geography must now be regarded as a “dynamic” science. In so far as 
this is true, geography, and particularly human geography, tends to as- 
sume the character ascribed to it a few years ago by Harlan Barrows when 
he described it as human ecology. 

As a matter of fact, the volume by Huntington, Williams, and Valken- 
burg, Economic and Social Geography, is more likely to interest students 
of human ecology than either of the other volumes referred to, or in fact 
than any treatise on human geography that it has been my fortune to 
encounter. I should also emphasize the fact that the Huntington of 
Economic and Social Geography is a different Huntington from the author 
of the Geographic Basis of Society. Of the former volume, as is true of most 
books of which Ellsworth Huntington is the author, one can say, at the 
very least, it is written in a very readable, journalistic style and, what is 
more, chock-full of news. This is to such an extent a fact that the volume 
can be recommended to anyone who wishes to keep abreast of current 
economic changes or to anyone who is interested in becoming an intelli- 
gent reader of newspapers. The three grand divisions of the volume deal 
with: (1) the major factors of the geographic environment: (a) climate, 
(b) relief and (c) soils; (2) the fifteen natural regions of the earth; and 
(3) the natural resources—plant, animal and mineral—and the geograph- 
ic condition governing their production and use. All, or most all geo- 
graphic influences, it seems, may be reduced to these three, and the text 
is intended to illustrate the principles which may be used as a guide in 
their interpretation. 

The thing which is likely to interest students of economics and sociol- 
ogy is the ingenuity which the authors have displayed in the use of social 
statistics in order to characterize the different geographical regions, indi- 
cating, among other things, the areas in which optima conditions exist for 
insects, birds, domestic animals, and man. As these different creatures are 
all more or less in competition with one another, the statistics indicate the 
character of the biotic balance or unbalance in different parts of the world. 
The authors point out, for example, that the ravages of the locusts in 
Transcaspia have recently created dangerous political discontents in that 
region, and they are interested, in general, in showing how climatic 
changes effect quite catastrophic changes in social and political conditions. 

A series of maps exhibit, in an interesting way, the relations between 
climate, health, and human problems. Other maps show the relation be- 
tween prosperity and mobility; the number of motor vehicles per one 
hundred persons in different parts of the world; the relative distributions 
of the professions; the percentage of farms having telephones, etc. 
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As I said, economic and social geography is more newsy than ordinary 
human geography, and this volume’s chief value is the extent to which it 
has made use of facts involving current economic and social changes. 


RoBeERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Institutional Behavior. By FLtoyp HENRY ALLport. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+526. $3.50. 

The Introduction of this volume contains the most complete statement 
Professor Allport has yet given of his views on the nature of institutions 
and how to study them. The main body of the volume consists of essays 
on various aspects of modern life. The conclusion is devoted to ‘The 
Hope of a New Individualism.” 

As readers of this Journal well know, Professor Allport insists that 
institutions may be studied in terms of individuals, but that individuals 
may not be studied in terms of institutions. The reviewer finds, however, 
that in his descriptions of institutional phenomena the author uses much 
the same terms and makes much the same observations as do those who 
take the opposite, or at least a different, view on this fundamental proposi- 
tion. His heart seems rather in his criticism of the functioning of con- 
temporary institutions themselves than in the methodological problems 
he raises. The essence of his criticism is that people take their institutions 
too seriously, and that from this error follow wars, hardness, injustice, 
mental conflict, and many other ills. 

Underneath this whole work lies the assumption that individuals are 
innately good with reference to some equally innate set of values. From 
an author who is particularly critical of those who turn their preconcep- 
tions and abstract concepts into data, and then draw conclusions from 
them, this seems a little startling. 


McGill University 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


Social Settlements in New York City: Their Activities, Policies, and Ad- 
ministration. By ALBERT J. KENNEDY, KATHRYN Farra, and Asso- 
ciaTtEs. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xix+599. 
$5.00. 

This comprehensive study furnishes a valuable handbook for settle- 
ment workers. Its inventory of activities and recommendations on as- 
pects of settlement work allow individual settlements to measure their 
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programs against those of other houses and against the recommendations 
of the Welfare Council’s experts. 

Although chapters are written by different people, certain comments 
run through the volume. Lack of adequately trained leadership is blamed 
‘or weakness in each type of activity. Low quality is also attributed to the 
conflict between the aim to reach a large number of people and the effort 
‘o maintain technical standards. 

While the authors do not explicitly state their concept of the réle the 
settlement should play, they do indicate their opinion that the settle- 
nent’s service should be primarily social rather than technical, its pro- 
sram should be an integrated whole, it should serve the whole community, 
ind it is still a pioneering institution. On this basis, they recommend 
stress on the social aspects of art, health, and other work, closer co-ordi- 
aation of activities, inclusion of work for groups rarely reached (such as 
young married women and older men), limitation to experimental work in 
ields covered by other agencies, and the creation of technical advisory 
committees to see that the quality of services is maintained. 

The authors are most critical of the “personal service” departments, 
whose work does not measure up to the case-work standards of the pro- 
zressive social agencies—but, in criticizing settlements for giving clothing 
and relief without attempting to “rehabilitate” the families receiving 
these aids, they are not clear how “rehabilitation” should be a function 
of the settlement. 

The chapters in this volume have been separately available in mimeo- 
graphed or printed form since 1931. One could wish that, when they were 
gathered into a single volume, it had been possible to re-work them into 
a somewhat more integrated critique of the settlement and its work, and 
that the Columbia University Press had done a more delicate job of book- 
making. But, since the volume will be used more for reference than for 
reading, its loose organization and its five pounds of paper and binding 
will not seriously impair its usefulness. 


CAROLINE F. WARE 
Washington, D.C. 


Sex and Temperament. By MARGARET MEap. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co., 1935. Pp. xxii+335. $3.00. 

In 1931 Dr. Mead undertook an extended field study related to the 
problem of sex differences. Assuming the traditional psychological stand- 
point that socially defined differences between the sexes have innate bases 
in temperament—that differences in sex-temperament are organically de- 
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termined and at most can only be distorted from their normal expression 
—she proceeded to study the manner in which social attitudes toward 
temperament are grouped about the objective facts of sex differences. 
The immediate problem was to throw light upon sex differences by an 
examination of the conditioning of the social personalities of the two 
sexes. 

To this end she studied three tribal groups in New Guinea, each of 
which has a different conception of woman’s réle in life and has molded 
personality to its pattern. Among the Arapesh, men and women are as- 
sumed to be moved by the same emotions and to value the same rewards; 
the sexes are equally mild, co-operative, gentle, amiable, fond of children, 
and find pleasure in subordinating self to the needs of the younger and 
weaker members of the group. The personality of both men and women 
is standardized ‘‘in a mould that, out of our traditional bias, we should de- 
scribe as maternal, womanly, unmasculine.” Among the Mundugumor 
the culture pattern is sharply contrasted; both sexes are expected to be 
violent and aggressive. Ignoring sex as a basis of differentiation, they 
“have standardized the behavior of both men and women as actively 
masculine, virile, and without any of the softening and mellowing char- 
acteristics that we are accustomed to believe are inalienably womanly.” 
The Tchambuli reverse the pattern of Western culture; they recognize a 
divergence in male and female personality, but assign to men the timid 
and passive réle, to women the aggressive and managerial réle. 

On the basis of these findings, Dr. Mead concludes that regardless of 
the réle of sex differences in a society it is not a matter of organic deter- 
mination. A society may demand a definite personality pattern and re- 
quire it of both men and women; it may demand a distinct pattern for 
each sex but assign the patterns in its own manner. The differences among 
individuals arise from a culturally determined early conditioning. The 
personality traits called masculine and feminine are linked to sex as are 
the clothing and manner that society at a given period assigns to either 
sex. The way in which the social definitions are impressed and the plastic 
child molded to the adult pattern are elaborated in description of the 
formal and informal training. 

Faced by the question of whence came the original direction of each 
culture, Dr. Mead shifts from a sociological to a psychological standpoint. 
Every culture shapes each new-born child to its cultural image; but to 
understand the origin of the patterns themselves she drops back to indi- 
vidual, presumably innate, temperamental differences. That is, the plastic- 
ity and malleability previously assumed is now, by implication, denied. 
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The evidence for the constitutional differences posited at this point, so far 
as it derives from the data, is found in the display of personality and 
temperamental variation in culture situations. 

In dealing with the problem presented by cultural deviants, Dr. Mead 
again abandons the cultural in favor of a psychological explanation. A 
society does not always succeed in enforcing its definitions; there are social 
rebels in every group, persons who do not conform or conform poorly and 
painfully to the accepted patterns of their society. The weak, defective, 
and the physiologically handicapped who cannot conform to the cultural 
standard require no explanation. But the cultural deviant appears to be 
an individual with temperamental gifts that are neither useful nor toler- 
ated in his society; there is “a fundamental discrepancy between his in- 
nate disposition and his society’s standards.” 

Finally, the reviewer is intrigued by Dr. Mead’s explicit statement that 
before her study she was entirely innocent of the sociological commonplace 
that conventional sex differences are socially defined and have little or no 
basis in divergent sex endowment. 

Undue emphasis should not be placed upon Dr. Mead’s somewhat 
tentative interpretations. The major part of the volume is given to a re- 
port of field studies, and Dr. Mead is a brilliant reporter. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The Psychology of Learning. By E. R. Guturie. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1935. Pp. viiit258. $1.50. 

The theory of learning has recently become one of the highly contro- 
versial topics of psychology. The first highly systematized and widely 
accepted theory to grow out of laboratory studies of learning in man and 
animals is the trial-and-error theory that learning takes place by more or 
less random trial, more or less accidental success, and the fixing of the 
successful response by repetition and satisfaction. Many psychologists 
have all along maintained that this was only a partial theory, not apply- 
ing, for example, to memorizing, perceptual learning, or the more com- 
plex forms of problem-solving. Thus they have held to a multiple theory. 
Some psychologists, however, have demanded a single process theory to 
explain all learning. This has caused a split-up into three fairly defined 
schools. 

The first school adheres to the trial-and-error theory in the original or a 
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modified form. The second school, composed of the behaviorists, adopts 
the conditioned reflex, discovered by Pavlov, as the basic process and 
sufficient explanation of learning. The third school, made up of the 
Gestalt psychologists, takes a process which appears in the most complex 
form of learning, namely, insight, as the central process in all forms of 
learning. 

The author of the present book is a behaviorist who uses conditioning 
as the key to the explanation of all learning. He does not consider condi- 
tioning to be a new principle but simply a more exact definition of the old 
principle of association. It is a precise statement of the fundamental 
principle that the individual’s present behavior is to be explained in terms 
of his previous experience. 

Guthrie’s exposition of the process of conditioning is illuminating, and, 
in some respects, makes original contribution to the theory. For example, 
he maintains with convincing argument that what is associated in condi- 
tioning is not the original stimulus and the new stimulus but rather the 
new stimulus and the response. The function of the original stimulus is 
merely to produce the response simultaneously with the application of 
new stimulus. 

The author distinguishes two types of learning, consisting, respectively, 
of habit formation and the development of acts of skill. The first is de- 
scribed in terms of the movements themselves, and the second in terms 
of the end to be attained. Conditioning was first described in connection 
with habit formation, but Guthrie regards it as equally applicable to the 
development of skill. He also undertakes to apply the same principle to 
perception and thought, without, in the judgment of the reviewer, com- 
plete success. 

The book is a very able treatment of the theory of learning. Although 
it is one-sided and incomplete, it is a very clear exposition of learning 
from the point of view of conditioning and association, and, in some re- 
spects, it makes new contributions to theory. It is more catholic in its 
outlook and fairer in its treatment of differing points of view than are 
many treatises on the subject. It is especially strong in the treatment of 
habits, their making and breaking. It will repay careful reading by one 
who wishes to become acquainted with the modern theory of learning. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


University of Chicago 
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The Ape and the Child. By W. N. Kettoce and L. A. Kettocc. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+341. $3.00. 


The Kelloggs are to be complimented for their bold and enlightening 
study. When their own son, Donald, was seven and one-half months old 
they introduced into their household a female chimpanzee, called “Gua,” 
who was two months older than the child. During the next nine months 
the ape and the child were reared together, and a series of observations 
was made on their physical and mental development. While the extreme 
experimentalist may object to their work because it lacks the precision 
of a carefully controlled investigation, the study has many distinct ad- 
vantages simply because it was made in a natural setting. The authors 
themselves point out that in dealing with the higher mammals, especially, 
the use of elaborate controls and the stimulation to behavior through 
punishment or extreme hunger not only rob the work of many of the 
essential features which we wish to investigate but by the very severity 
of the conditions may completely alter the nature of the responses. In 
this study the ape was handled, as far as possible, with the same kindly 
care with which the child was treated, and what may be lost in exactitude 
of results is gained by the fact that the findings come out of a normal 
household situation. 

For the social scientist the most significant findings relate to the place 
of social conditioning of the child and his anthropoid companion. The 
most important of these results may be summarized as follows: 

1. In contrast to the child the ape is clearly much more dominated by 
his emotions. Fear rather than anger, moreover, seems the most frequent 
emotion displayed in the face of difficulties in learning to manage the 
bodily tensions or in dealing with strange persons or strange objects. The 
authors point out that many of the tantrums to which the ape gave way 
on occasion should be designated as “fear tantrums” and not those of 
rage. On the other hand, the ape also showed strong affection or love 
emotions. 

2. In connection with affectionate behavior the writers report the 
strong attachment which the ape built up for its human companions, es- 
pecially for Professor Kellogg. While Gua had a strong attachment to 
the child and to Mrs. Kellogg, it was toward the adult male of the house- 
hold that the ape developed the greatest emotional fixation. So great 
was the dependence on the male adult that his departure or prolonged 
absence produced marked changes in the ape’s behavior to others. The 
authors say, “Our observations seemed to indicate that Gua not only 
sought social contacts, but that she was absolutely dependent upon them” 
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(p. 157). On the other hand, the writers are careful not to commit them- 
selves to a view that there is here displayed an inherent social instinct. 
This question must remain unanswered so far as their data go. The im- 
portant point is that in the process of development the chimpanzee be- 
came thoroughly conditioned to a social world. Yet the boy showed on 
the whole more attention to social stimuli than did the ape. 

3. The observations on learning of the child and the ape also brought 
out the importance for both of them of social stimuli. Praise and blame, 
putting the ape especially through the “paces” or movements in solving 
some stipulated problem, and a certain imitative capacity are evident in 
a large number of learning tasks set before the subjects. Again, however, 
popular notions to the contrary, the child showed a greater tendency to 
exploration of his environment than did the chimpanzee. 

4. The material on language and communication is important. While 
the ape, like the child, came to “comprehend” a wide range of verbal 
stimuli largely in the nature of commands, the ape did not acquire true 
speech. All sorts of devices were used to get her to make proper verbal 
responses. She did, however, express a certain differentiation among her 
own vocalizations, but they were directed to emotional situations and 
never got beyond the sort of thing one observes in young children before 
they develop talking. The child, on the contrary, showed the usual 
human periods of speech learning. His babbling was extensive, standing 
in sharp contrast to that of the ape, which showed none of this sort of 
vocalization. There is here probably a neurological or brain difference 
rather than one in the structure of the vocal apparatus itself. The in- 
capacity of the chimpanzee to speak rests, in this sense, on cortical inade- 
quacy. 

5. Play activity and companionship with each other were evident 
throughout the entire period. Both subjects, however, indulged in a great 
deal of self-play, in spite of a good deal of interstimulation. Contrary to 
the popular conception, however, the authors point out that the ape gave 
much less evidence of imitative capacity than the boy. 

In addition to the topics noted above, the volume contains material 
on physical growth, on eating and sleeping habits, manual and other 
bodily dexterities, on the senses, on memory, recognition, and on the 
manifestations of learning and intelligence. While social influences played 
a part in the training in some of these matters, for the most part concern 
with these topics lies in psychology rather than in sociology. 

It is hoped that other “experiments,” using more apes and more chil- 
dren, will be undertaken. Especially worth while would be a study in 
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which the infants and the apes were reared together from birth on. As 
the Kelloggs remark a number of times, they were uncertain as to what 
conditioning influences the first months of ape-life with the mother ape 
and other apes had on Gua before she came to them. But as a contribu- 
tion both to child psychology and to a better understanding of chim- 
panzee intelligence and action, this book is an invaluable contribution. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


An Introduction to the Study of Society. By FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS. 

Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii+808. $4.00. 

This textbook has been considerably revised by the author since it was 
first published in 1928, but it follows the original general outline, which 
involves the approach to the study of sociology from an evolutionary and 
anthropological viewpoint. The chapter entitled “The Psychological 
Basis of Social Life” has been completely re-written, and enlarged to in- 
clude a discussion of competition, conflict, co-operation, accommodation, 
and assimilation similar to the treatment of these topics in a number of 
other textbooks of recent years. There are questions for discussion and 
study, selected chapter references for wider reading, and name and sub- 
ject indexes. This is an excellent introductory textbook for the use of the 


college teacher who wishes to employ the biological and anthropological 
approach. 


Fioyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Source Book for Sociology. By KimBaLL Younc. New York: American 

Book Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+639. $3.50. 

This substantial volume is designed to accompany the author’s [ntro- 
ductory Sociology (1934), and the readings are grouped into chapters ac- 
cordingly. It seems to have been a part of Professor Young’s purpose to 
supplement the relatively abstract presentation of introductory sociology 
found in his textbook and in similar books with a collection of more con- 
crete materials.) One might consider it unfortunate that, due perhaps to 
copyright limitations upon the use of longer selections such as outstand- 
ing journal articles, the readings in this volume are chiefly short ones. The 
chapters are supplied with lists of specific references for wider reading, and 
there are indexes of names and subjects. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 
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Socialized History of the United States. By CHARLES G. VANNEST and 
Henry L. Situ. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xvi+ 


733- $1.72. 


Civics through Problems. By JAMEs B. EpMonson and ArtHuR Donpt- 
NEAU. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xiv-+621. $1.60. 


Our Changing Social Order. By Rutu W. Gavian, A. A. Gray, and 
Ernest R. Groves. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. xxi+ 
577- $1.80. 


The Life and Work of the Citizen. By Howarp C. Hitt. New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xvii+637. $1.52. 


Man’s World and Work. By ELEANOR PERRET. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1935. Pp. xv+586. $2.12. 


Social Studies: An Orientation Handbook for High School Pupils. Edited 
by Witt1am McAnprew. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. Pp. 
viiit+465. $1.60. 


The World’s Messengers. By HANSON HART WEBSTER. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. viii+-328+xiv. $1.04. 


Science in Our Social Life. By GeorceE W. HunTER and WALTER G. 


Wuitman. New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+452. 
$1.28. 


The eight books under review are all addressed to various levels of the 
high-school audience. The first-named, which purports to be “a new kind 
of history” in that “it presents the subject by means of a series of topics,” 
appears to be meant for junior high school use. Each chapter, of which 
there are fifteen, constitutes a topic. For example, Topic I, “How the 
United States Is Peopled”’ begins with the explorers, treats colonial settle- 
ment, presents chronologically the various waves of the later immigration, 
and concludes with the National Origins Act of 1929. The “‘socialization”’ 
of the materials appears in the problems and projects which are offered 
at the end of each topic, rather than in the treatment which the authors 
give to the historical data. In the hands of an able teacher such a device 
would give real meanirif to the historical account; it is the chief contribu- 
tion which the book makes. In many places throughout the text one 
misses both the use of and reference to the rich body of materials made 
available in Recent Social Trends. 

The next three books may be classified under the somewhat dubious 
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rubric of civics, but they mark an encouraging departure from the stilted 
variety which was concerned chiefly with a recital of the duties of officials 
and which, in the main, presented a sort of Elsie-book notion of govern- 
ment. All three are organized on the unit basis and present a pretty 
realistic account of not only the political, but also the interrelated social 
and economic aspects of contemporary life. They share, almost equally, 
the merit of furnishing excellent pedagogical aids to both student and 
teacher, and are so organized that the materials may be interpreted in 
terms of the students’ own local community. The problems treated in the 
book by Gavian, Gray, and Groves are introduced by three units devoted 
to the growth of culture and its relation to human nature and personality. 
Professor Hill stresses “four important aspects of our social world,” name- 
ly, group life, government, industry, and occupations; the latter section, 
which constitutes a survey of the major trades and professions, he treats 
under the general concept of planning. Man’s World and Work, ad- 
dressed particularly to industrial students, presents the story of the 
evolution, from manorial days, of modern industrial society. The first 
two-fifths of the text are devoted to an account of manorial economy and 
the commercial, agricultural, and industrial revolutions. The latter three- 
fifths present a realistic picture of the organization and operation of the 
changing modern technological society. Materials for the latter section 
are drawn, in part, from world-sources. 

Social Studies is in many ways a unique and useful book. It attempts 
not only to introduce the high school to the student but also to introduce 
him to himself and to the larger community outside of the school. It 
contains a sensible and straightforward chapter on physiology and hy- 
giene. The “benediction” is furnished by Mrs. Roosevelt in the chapter 
on “American Ideals.” Provocative topics for individual study and forum 
discussion and well-selected bibliographies conclude each chapter. 

The supplementary reader on communication, by Mr. Webster, one 
of a social studies series edited by Dr. William G. Kimmel, presents, 
through interesting materials and excellent pictures, a fascinating story. 
Book lists supplement each chapter. One wishes that the ratio of space 
devoted to the mechanics and to the meaning of communication had been 
more evenly balanced in favor of the latter aspect. 

Science in Our Social Life presents, with admirably prepared problem 
material, the relation of and contribution to social life of the biological 
and physical sciences. 

If these books constitute a fair sample of those to which high-school 
students have access they represent an encouraging trend toward a more 
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realistic treatment of the problems of contemporary life as well as a con- 
siderable improvement in the integration of some of the findings of the 
major social sciences. 


Ear. S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Civilization and the Growth of Law. By Wi1.tam A. Rosson. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+354. $3.50. 

This book deals with the interrelations between the law and magic 
and the superstitious, religious, and philosophical beliefs and ideas of 
mankind. A vast topic! The author, an authority on administrative law, 
is well grounded in ancient and modern philosophy, but he is a layman 
in anthropology, ethnology, sociology, or history. Hence most of his ma- 
terial is taken from other people’s writings, but among which one misses 
such a standard work as Max Weber’s Aufsaetze zur Religionssoziologie. 
Sometimes it is taken in a somewhat uncritical manner. So, for instance, 
it is certainly an oversimplification of a highly complex problem when he 
unqualifiedly accepts Sir James Frazer’s theory of the magical origin of 
kingship, or when he reduces the origins of criminal law exclusively to 
private vengeance and religious expiation. 

Nevertheless, the book is fascinating. It is a fine synthesis, a well- 


arranged, well-written narrative of the complicated process of growing 
rationalization of legal institutions, of the long path from blind accept- 
ance of immemorial customs and superstitious beliefs to the conception 
of law as a purposeful means for shaping the social order on rational lines. 
The author rightly points out that such a survey may be of peculiar 
value in a period of widespread revolt against reason. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 


University of Chicago 


Roots of Crime: Psychoanalytic Studies. By FRANZ ALEXANDER and 
Wiu1aM HEAty. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. vit+305+ 
iv. $3.00. 

This book is the result of the psychoanalytic study of eleven criminals. 
The researches were conducted in 1931-32 under a grant from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The cases selected for analysis were offenders whose criminal careers 
apparently were due primarily to internal mental conflicts. They were 
cases previously well known to the workers of the Judge Baker Guidance 
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Center. This made it possible to confront the existing, and in some cases 
voluminous, case records with the data obtained through psychoanalysis. 
A summary account of seven analyses and of four “‘unsuccessful” at- 
tempts at analysis occupies about six-sevenths of the volume. These are 
preceded by a brief introductory chapter and followed by two concluding 
chapters on the determining factors in criminal behavior and on practical 
suggestions. 

In the space available, only a suggestion can be made in regard to 
evaluation. The interpretations are in stereotypes familiar to readers of 
psychoanalytic literature. For example, it is raining and a penniless boy 
steals an umbrella from a department store. This otherwise inexplicable 
behavior proves understandable after long analysis: the boy has a 
“castration” complex and a feeling of “impotency,” the umbrella re- 
sembles a cane and a cane is a phallic symbol. It is as simple as that. A 
real sociological problem lies in the conditioning influence of analysis, in 
the process apart from the particular definitions and interpretations that 
a successful analysis brings the analyzed person to accept. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. By Lewis E. LAweEs. New York: 
A. L. Burt Co., 1932. Pp. 412. $1.00. 


In this now famous book by Warden Lewis E. Lawes we have the 
strongest possible propaganda for a sensible penology. Warden Lawes is 
one of the hopeful signs of our day. Here is a man who has risen from the 
ranks of prison guards, who by his intelligence and character has neutral- 
ized those subversive influences that are the ruination of our American 
prison system. He sees clearly not only the problems of the prison and the 
prisoner, but the forces that have brought men to prison. No more dev- 
astating indictment of the “retributive, deterrent” theory of imprison- 
ment has ever been drawn elsewhere. The futility of capital punishment 
is brought home with double force by the pen of the man who has escorted 
over one hundred and fifty human beings to the chair. 

This is a book that should be required reading in every course that con- 
siders crime. We might go farther and say that it is a book that every per- 
son should be required to read sometime between the age of sixteen and 
eighty-five. If the public once grasped the meaning of it we should see a 
rapid advance in the whole social attack upon crime. 

C, E. GEHLKE 


Western Reserve University 
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The Waiver of Jury Trial in Criminal Cases in Ohio. By KENNETH J. 
Martin. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. ix+85. $1.00. 
This is a brief summary of, first, the opinions of 109 judges, 82 prose- 

cutors, and 400 attorneys in Ohio relative to the waiver of jury in criminal 
cases, and, second, of the actual use and procedural outcome of criminal 
cases tried by jury and tried by judge in Ohio and Maryland, in the calen- 
dar years 1930-31. Most of the study (50 pages out of 67) is given over to 
the study of the opinions, and 11 pages to the use and outcome. The bench 
and bar are overwhelmingly in favor of the right to waiver, if the 84.2 per 
cent of this sample of 591 indicates anything. The analysis of the reasons 
given is very interesting, both factually and as an example of reasoning in 
general. On the side of results it is apparent that Ohio was using the 
waiver relatively little in 1930-31; and that the results of waiver, as shown 
in acquittals, were only slightly in favor of the defendant, when compared 
with results of jury trial. The author promises us in the future a more 
detailed treatment of the effect of waiver in criminal procedure. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 


The Defendant and Criminal Justice. By Roscoe C. Martin. Austin: The 


University of Texas, 1934. Pp. 264. 

This is an analysis of the cases of 927 defendants tried in the district 
courts of Texas in 1930. These cases were roughly one-tenth of all the 
cases tried in district courts during this year. They were found in a group 
of about twenty-five counties whose average population characteristics 
were almost the same as those of the whole state. 

The distinguishing trait of this study is the cross-classification of such 
items as charge, disposition, and sentence with facts about the defendant. 
These facts are: race, sex, family (marital status, filial and parental sta- 
tus), nativity, residence, age, status as taxpayer, occupation, education, 
electoral status, and court history. These facts were collected mostly from 
other sources than the court records, which were, as usual, very defective 
in these matters. 

The method consists of classifying the total group by each of these 
traits, and then applying a subclassification of procedural nature to each 
trait classification. The author is careful not to draw too final conclusions 
on the basis of his often admittedly small classes. 

The reviewer in general approves of the method, but would criticize the 
author’s rigid adherence to his scheme of cross-classification in certain in- 
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stances. There is unquestionably a multiple correlation between race and 
education, vocation, status as taxpayer, electoral status, etc. Since 
marked differences are found between the procedural outcomes, sentences, 
etc., for white, for Negro, and for Mexican—the principal classes—it 
would seem desirable to keep these classes of race separate in most of the 
categories. There is, of course, the difficulty of reducing subclasses to in- 
significant proportions. 

The author is to be complimented on his ability to introduce some 
variety of diction into the discussion of percentage tables, where stereo- 
typed expression is so difficult to avoid. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 


Black Reconstruction: An Essay toward a History of the Part Which Black 
Folk Played in the Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in America, 1860- 
1880. By W. E. BurcHarpt Du Bots. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1935. Pp. 746. $4.50. 

This volume is announced as a “brilliantly new version” of United 
States history from 1860 to 1880. It is, however, in large part, only the ex- 
pression of a Negro’s bitterness against the injustice of slavery and racial 
prejudice. Source materials, so essential to any rewriting of history, have 
been completely ignored, and the work is based on abolition propaganda 
and the biased statements of partisan politicians. 

The temper is as bad as the sources. Because some white historians 
have indulged in “universal lying; deliberate and unbounded attempts to 
prove a case .... by besmirching the character, motives and common 
sense of every person who dared disagree with the dominant philosophy 
of the white South,” Dr. Du Bois proceeds to do the same thing with all 
who do not attempt the abolition-carpetbag attitude. The result is not 
history but only a half-baked Marxian interpretation of the labor side of 
Reconstruction and a badly distorted picture of the Negroes’ part in 
Southern life. 

The two central ideas in the book are that the refusal of “the South” 
to consider the Negro as “‘an average and ordinary human being” alone 
produced the Civil War and the ills of Reconstruction, and that American 
labor groups, North and South, failed to seize the opportunities in those 
disorders to establish their dominance. To sustain these assertions the 
“Old South” is pictured as a land of only two classes—rich planters and 
“poor whites.” The great middle class is ignored and the traveler’s de- 
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scription of a “piney-woods” household is applied to five million people. 
The planters are described as “gambling,” “carousing,” “sexually-law- 
less” creatures, who lived only to eat and drink and make “brood mares” 
out of their Negro women. They conquered Mexico to gain new slave 
territory. They “led the South into war, carrying the five million poor 
whites blindly with them.” Their only purpose in secession was to per- 
petuate slavery. 

With the insistence on Negro human qualities goes the naive assump- 
tion of complete fitness for citizenship, the franchise and office-holding in 
1865. The Negro had been restless under slavery. His conduct in war 
days had been coldly rational, aiming at the most effective destruction of 
the plantation system. Because a few slaves followed the invading North- 
er armies—a normal thing for the lower element to do in any war 
society—the author claims a “general strike” which paralyzed the South 
and decided the outcome of the war. Later, however, when the fitness 
of the race for economic independence is being urged, these same Negroes 
are shown to have remained ‘‘on the same plantations, doing the same 
work they did before emancipation”! Thus is history re-written. 

The sketches of reconstruction in the separate states, though based on 
secondary studies, do give a needed emphasis to the Negroes’ part in that 
tangled movement. The author rightly declares that there has been too 
much emphasis on the evils and not enough on the good done by “Negro- 
carpetbag-scalawag”’ governments. He has made a real contribution by 
placing this struggle in the larger drive for democracy and larger social- 
economic justice. By distorting facts and reviewing abolition propaganda 
in the name of history he has, however, probably done little toward 
averting the “‘fire and blood”’ solution of the race question or securing that 
“perfect and unlimited equality with any white man” he desires. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism. By J. SAL-wyN ScHapPtIRo. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. 311. $3.50. 

Eighteenth-century social ideas, the expression given them in the life 
and writings of Condorcet, and a critical evaluation of contemporary 
liberalism in the light of its eighteenth-century origins, form the three 
themes of Dr. Schapiro’s undertaking. Liberalism “as a state polity and 
as a form of social organization” was first boldly stated as a politico-social 
ideal by the philosophes; in the nineteenth century the liberal ideal influ- 
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enced every aspect of culture. “Predicated on the idea of freedom’ 
liberalism in politics meant self-government by representative institutions 
whether by extreme democratic suffrage or with a property qualification, 
in international relations liberalism meant the self-determination of na- 
tions, in the sphere of economics it meant the free market and free labor, 
in religion, freedom of conscience—in all, sanctity of the “natural rights” 
of the individual guaranteed by civil rights of equality before the law 
and equal opportunity for the benefits of education. 

With this “ideal type” established, Dr. Schapiro proceeds to indicate 
its origins in the social and economic transformations involved in the 
breakdown of feudalism in eighteenth-century France, and to discuss the 
rise of the philosophes as a class of intellectual critics of the Old Régime. 
Their typical liberal ideology is set forth, especially in the thought of 
Condorcet. The drama culminates in the years following 1789, when this 
“last of the philosophes”’ is confronted by the practical urgency of con- 
verting the abstract liberal ideal into effective revolutionary fact, and 
the denouement is the story of the gradual loss of confidence in this 
“intellectual” by the political manipulators of the legislative assembly 
and the convention. The last beatific visions of the Sketch of the Intel- 
lectual Progress of Mankind, written “under the shadow of the guillotine,” 
show that even then Condorcet failed to realize that the demagogues had 
stolen the Revolution. The last of the philosophes was snuffed out in April, 
1794. The convention, not yet wholly apostate, very decently ordered the 
publication of his last great work. 

This story is, on the whole, well told. Both criticisms I wish to suggest 
are faults of omission. First, I wonder whether Dr. Schapiro makes it 
sufficiently clear that his picture of the eighteenth century, of the philo- 
sophe movement, and of Condorcet himself, are really pictures of these 
sets of phenomena in so far as they are significant for the rise and develop- 
ment of liberalism. This “ideal-typical” procedure is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one, but the incautious reader is likely to extend Dr. Schapiro’s 
“type” beyond the sphere in which it is legitimate. For example, for such 
a reader Condorcet’s social reformism tends to become the whole Con- 
dorcet, Condorcet tends to become the type-philosophe, the philosophe 
movement tends to become identified with the social reform element in it, 
and the socio-economic origins tend to exclude other factors of impor- 
tance. The lack of a desirable caution in clarifying the intended scope of 
the picture is particularly evident in the chapter on the idea of progress, 
which is little more than an uncritical transcription of Bury. 

The second fault of omission, one particularly deplorable to the social 
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scientist, is the general lack of any attempt at a psychological as well as 
socio-economic analysis of the position of the liberal intellectual in 
modern society. The scene of Condorcet versus Marat and Robespierre 
has implications for a critical evaluation of liberalism which it seems to 
the reviewer Dr. Schapiro has not drawn. This omission from the stand- 
point of practical politics is associated with the author’s superficial treat- 
ment of the importance of Condorcet in the development of the social 
sciences. According to Condorcet, one newspaper would have been 
sufficient to keep Cromwell out of power. His theory is that one has 
merely to expose the “prejudices” or false opinions which underly human 
institutions in order that bad institutions disappear and good ones, based 
on true opinions, arise. He may be said to have detected the “‘residues”’ 
and the “derivations” of his enemies but to have been somewhat obtuse 
in regard to his own. Further, his antagonism to certain “prejudices” led 
him to underestimate the extent to which all institutions good or bad are 
dependent upon them. Finally, his acute failure to appreciate the extent 
to which “men are ruled by their passions” led him not only into com- 
plete ineffectuality as a politician but into a one-sided rationalism in 
sociological theory. In many ways Condorcet stands between the almost 
purely critical, negative stage of the modern intellectual movement— 
the stage represented by the philosophes who did not have to face the 
revolutionary crisis, and the consciously propagandistic, pragmatic phase 
of the nineteenth century—the period of Comte and Marx; he was aware 
of ideology as a powerful weapon in the hands of his enemies—even 
Voltaire had commented: 
Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple pense: 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


But Condorcet had not learned to use this weapon for his own purposes, 
nor even how to attack it effectively when in the hands of the skilful 
politicians of 1793. 

Most of the issues raised by these few comments are not treated by Dr. 
Schapiro. Whether liberalism must always fall into the quandary of Con- 
dorcet or whether it can meet the challenge of demagoguery, of a new 
commercial feudalism, of fanatical nationalism, and of effective propa- 
ganda machinery, Dr. Schapiro does not say. The reader who expects an 
exhaustive “‘crtical evaluation” of liberalism will be disappointed. In the 
end we are left with Condorcet and the eighteenth-century background. 


Perhaps this is sufficient. 
E. Y. HARTSHORNE, JR. 


Social Science Research Council 
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The Spanish Origin of International Law—Francisco De Vitoria and His 
Law of Nations. By JaMEs Brown Scott. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934. Pp. xix+288+clwviii. $3.50. 


Admitting that there was a profound transition in European thought 
about 1500, the learned author of this book takes as his thesis that the 
discovery of America was an important element in bringing about this 
transition, that the internationalistic and humanistic tendencies of the 
new age arose in large measure from the results of this discovery, and that 
Francisco De Vitoria, considering the Spanish conquest in America, was 
the first to express this new orientation in logical form, thus giving birth 
to modern international law. 

To prove his thesis he discusses the social, political, and philosophical 
consequences of the discovery and use of the Greek classics, gunpowder, 
printing, the mariner’s compass, and vernacular languages. He then con- 
siders the influence of the discovery of America upon the ideas of four 
typical humanists: Moore, Erasmus, Montaigne, and Bacon. The book, 
however, is mainly devoted to an exposition of Vitoria’s Relectios on the 
Indians, on war, and on other subjects less directly related to international 
law. Translations of these are printed in the Appendix. 

Although these lectures are not a systematic exposition of international 
law such as was undertaken by Grotius a century later, the germs of most 
of the system of international law are there to be found and it may be ob- 
served it is the system of Grotius and Wolff, which rests international law 
upon the assumption of a community of nations established by natural 
law, rather than the systems of Pufendorf and Vattel, which rest upon 
natural law directly. 

Vitoria was both a scholastic and a reformer. He appreciated the truth 
“that the scholastic methods had been sufficient in the past, when theo- 
logians of his church had something to say; and that the trouble with the 
theologians of the century in which he lived was that they had nothing to 
say, either according to the method of the school men or of any other 
method” (p. 94). Vitoria showed that application of this method to new 
ideas could still produce results and results which Dr. Scott believes are 
in harmony with the most liberal international thought of today. 

This volume is the first of a series of three which, under the title ‘““The 
Spanish Origin of International Law,” will deal with the history of that 
subject through Grotius. They will bring together the fruits of the dis- 
tinguished author’s scholarly investigations into the history of the subject 
to which he has devoted his life and will rank as contributions of the first 
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importance to the history not only of international law, but also of civili- 
zation.) 

The volume is published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in format similar to that of the ‘Classics of International Law,” of 
which Dr. Scott is the editor. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Moneylending in Great Britain. By DorotHy JOHNSON ORCHARD and 
GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. Pp. 185. 
$2.00. 


This is the fourth volume in a series of studies on small loans, in this 
country and on the other side, written by two members of the London bar. 
It is a study in legislation under primarily economic and social points of 
view. But the legal background and point of view of the authors perhaps 
unduly influenced their outlook. Basing their work on the best available 
literature the authors analyze (in chap. i) the history of usury legislation 
under “religious restraint” and (in chap. ii) the futility of legal action 
since the beginning of banking in the seventeenth century, including the 
sale of annuities to circumvent usury laws. Their repeal in 1854 starts a 
period of which laissez faire produces, as the authors (in chap. iii) show 
(using the Parliamentary Papers of 1897), unscrupulous abuses of the debt- 
ors, hardly protected by the “doctrine of fraud.”” The second and major 
half of the book is devoted to the study of “Judicial Restraint”’ (chap. iv), 
under the Moneylender’s Act of 1900, the shortcomings of which leads 
to the Act of 1927, described as “Administrative Restraint” (chap. v). 

The most important features of this new act are: the licensing of 
moneylenders, which provides a certain amount of control over them; pro- 
hibition of “circularizing,” as well as the use of agents or canvassers; 
making illegal the practice of charging compound interest upon default of 
payment and the raising of interest by costs or other charges or the con- 
cealing of the actual interest by any device} the protection of general 
creditors of a borrower in bankruptcy proceedings against the trick used 
by some moneylenders who gave such debtors fresh credits which virtually 
expropriated the other creditors; lastly, the avoidance of a fixed maximum 
interest rate, but granting powers to the courts to correct exorbitant 


charges (exceeding 48 per cent per annum) according to the merits of 
the case. 
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The book is an excellent summary of both the historical development 
and the present state of legislation and court practice in England. Except 
in a very short Introduction, no comparison with American and other 
legislation is attempted. The Parliamentary publications about the prac- 
tice of moneylending might have been more intimately used up with re- 
gard to their social and economic contexts than is the case in this over- 
whelmingly administrative study. Especially the differences in practice 
with regard to small and to major personal loans, with regard to different 
classes of borrowers, and to the differences between small loans proper and 
pawnbroking could have been more emphasized than is the case in the 
present volume. But on the whole the authors did an able piece of work 
for the study of an institution which is worthy of consideration for Ameri- 
can legislature. 


MELcHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


The Ohio Poor Law and Its Administration. (Social Service Monographs, 
No. 22.) By AILEEN E. KENNEDY and SoPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii+228. $2.00. 
With federal and state dominance in emergency relief so generally ac- 

cepted, it comes with a mild shock to realize that Elizabethan poor laws 

still remain on the statute books of Ohio and other states. The prospect 
of reviving the antiquated local units system with all of its inadequacies, 
if and when the depression ends, is the stimulus for this volume. 

In the first 112 pages, Miss Kennedy traces the origins of the Ohio 
Poor Law, the oldest of the Northwest Territory poor laws, analyzes cer- 
tain statutory aspects of county care of the poor, and reviews a hundred 
years of Supreme Court decisions and attorney-general rulings. In the 
next 166 pages, Miss Breckinridge presents a series of poor-law cases, 
selected and edited to illustrate problems of a fairly general nature, such 
as those of settlement and local responsibility. Miss Edith Abbott con- 
tributes a short Introduction, in which she cautions against any “drifting 
back” to the long outmoded local-units system. 

On the whole, the study is competent and timely. By ample evidence, 
it sustains its central argument for poor-law revision and for strengthening 
the state departments of public welfare. 

Lioyp A. Cook 


Ohio State University 
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The Meaning of Marx: A Symposium. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, JOHN 
Dewey, Morris CoHEN, SipNEY Hook, and SHERWoop Eppy. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. vi+144. $1.00. 


Dialectical Materialism: The Theoretical Foundation of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. By V. ADoRATSKY. New York: International Publishers, 1934. 
Pp. 96. $0.50. 

In addition to a rather pedestrian doctrinal survey by Sherwood Eddy, 
which recommends itself primarily as an expression of good-will and 
humanitarian sentiments, this book includes a thirty-five-page essay by 
Sidney Hook, three short negative statements against communism by 
Russell, Dewey, and Cohen, and a final forty-four-page essay by Professor 
Hook, whose contributions to the symposium stand out for their clarity 
of presentation and their closeness of argument. After first making ex- 
plicit the normative revolutionary decision which is the axis about which 
Marxism revolves, he reviews briefly the Marxist analysis of culture, 
economics, and politics. In his final statement he answers the three 
critics of communism who base their negative judgments on their distaste 
for communist intellectual dogmatism, their dislike for violence, and the 
difficulties involved in carrying out a successful communist revolution in 
the United States. Both Professor Dewey and Professor Cohen declare 
their faith in rational discussion as a means of settling political differ- 
ences, and Professor Cohen’s defense of liberalism, although somewhat 
historical, is especially worthy of mention for the eloquence and passion 
of its rationalistic bias. A considerable portion of Professor Hook’s second 
essay is devoted to a very cogent treatment of the grounds for the com- 
munist position, the pros and cons of the inevitability of communism, the 
relationship between political and intellectual life, and the form which a 
revolutionary government should take. The latter sections of this essay 
are couched in the form of a polemic against those communist parties 
affiliated with the Communist International, which mode of exposition 
might have been dispensed with without detriment to his basic thesis. 

Adoratsky’s book is exemplary of that type of official Russian Marxist 
theorizing against which Professor Hook polemicizes, It is entirely replete 
with clichés and is indeed a hodgepodge of references to political history, 
hortatory and pontifical statements, which in the way the author at 
least treats them, have no relationship to the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism.) The principles of dialectical materialism are presented in a 
discontinuous and aphoristic manner, and although the author constantly 
insists on concreteness, his illustrations are based on random and super- 
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ficial analogies. The book may be summarized as a meaningless and un- 
integrated collection of catch-phrases and slogans, which will enlighten 
no one and which can be useful only as propaganda to give anxious con- 
verts the sense of security which comes with the mastery of certain vital 
phrases. 


Epwarp A. SHILS 
University of Chicago 


Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy. By 
FREDERICK ENGELS. New York: International Publishers, 1934. Pp. 
101. $1.25. 


Published in Germany in 1888, and now translated into English for 
the second time, this concise classic of Marxian theory contains much 
that is of interest for the history of sociology in the nineteenth century; 
and in its critique of Feuerbach’s non-historical materialism offers many 
penetrating apercus for a historically oriented sociological theory. Many 
of the ideas which have recently been elaborated by the sociology of 
knowledge are to be found here in a suggestive rather than precise form, . 
as well as a quite compact statement of the Marxian theory of ideology 
(cf. esp. pp. 62-68). 

Since, however, the volume is primarily a critique of those of Feuer- 
bach’s ideas which were particularly interesting to Engels, rather than a 
systematic critical exposition, the present edition suffers from its lack of 
either an introduction or a commentary which would supply a social and 
intellectual background against which Engels’ criticisms could be more 
precisely appreciated. It is unfortunate, too, that in the re-edition of 
such a classic, the editor, in referring to some social-democratic inter- 
preters of Marx, did not omit a certain inter-party epithet, which already 
is out of date in the relationships between the two chief parties of the 
left. 

In addition to the text of Engels’ little book, the volume also contains 
Marx’s justly celebrated “Theses on Feuerbach,” an excerpt from Die 
heilige Familie, and several other small items dealing with Feuerbach. 
The Theses seem to be rather awkwardly translated, and in Thesis X 
the rendering is quite misleading. Furthermore, in Theses III and IV, 
certain passages are included which are not to be discovered in the Theses 
as they are printed in the definitive edition of the works of Marx and 
Engels (Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Abt. I, Band V, p. 534). 


Epwarp A. SHILS 


University of Chicago 
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What Religion Is and Does: An Introduction to the Study of Its Problems 
and Value. By Horace T. Hour. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 
Pp. viiit+411. $2.50. 

The title of this book is misleading. It is not a factual statement of 
what religion is and does. It is a rather incoherent, encyclopedic attempt 
by a professor of philosophy to enlighten the religiously benighted under- 
graduate on the problem of religion in modern culture from the point of 
view of a nebulous theistic liberalism. In actual fact, those who hold this 
view of religion are a minority. A faithful account of what religion is and 
does in this country would include hard facts, such as the extravagances 
of a revivalistic, “frontierized’’ Protestantism, the intellectual obscu- 
rantism registered in anti-evolution laws in three states, and the moral 
fiasco of prohibition. The book is a sketch of religion “as one would” and 
not of religion “as is.” This is a laudable ideal, perhaps, but the book is 
sorely handicapped by clumsy English and lack of orderly arrangement. 
The treatment of the material is diffuse and uncritical. The statement, 
typical of many in the book, “That the worth of prayer depends at bot- 
tom much on the God that really is, is clear” (p. 200) is crude, whether 
considered from the point of view of style or of thought. We need fewer 
books of this character, well intentioned as they are, and more careful, 
unbiased, factual analyses of what religion actually is and does in this 
country. 


Joun M. MEcKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


Boss Rule: Portraits in City Politics. By J. T. SALTER. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xi+270. $2.50. 

If the main thesis of this book is true, then America has a dark future 
indeed. However, I cannot agree with such sweeping statements as the 
following one, which seems to strike a theme in this book: “Party organ- 
ization will remain as inevitable as the tides in the ocean.”’ Of course, the 
meaning of this hinges on the definition of party organization. As far as 
I could gather, Salter means a spoils machine. He has generalized for the 
entire United States on the basis of a single city which has been notorious 
for the strength of its political bosses. An examination of the testimony 
of the Social Science Research Council Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel shows very clearly that Salter is in error. In his own 
state, Wisconsin, the city of Milwaukee does not have the kind of man- 
agement which is described in Boss Rule, Seattle, Washington; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Richmond, Virginia are among the other cities which 
might be named offhand as being exceptions to the Salter thesis. 
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The jacket of this book advertises “facts not theories about city 
politics, authoritative survey of the actual workings of a political organ- 
ization.” Dr. Salter is not to be blamed for what his publisher may put on 
the jacket. However, in his Introduction he makes statements which have 
the same purport as the jacket blurb. A book which is without references, 
without supporting statistics, and without any means of checking up on 
the accuracy of the statements given, lacks the earmarks of authoritative- 
ness. Although Salter says he interviewed 400 precinct committeemen, 
there is no way of telling how typical is the information he gives about 
nine of them. It is true that the author has collected some very interesting 
data about ward heelers in Philadelphia politics; in most places his stories 
ring true, but in a few cases, to my mind, there is distinct evidence of 
exaggeration. So much attention is given in the book to court-fixing 
activities that one would think half the population of Philadelphia was 
concerned about keeping out of jail. 

In his efforts to be literary, Salter has tread on the feelings of un- 
popular minority groups. This is particularly true of his sketch of the 
Negro committeeman in which he refers in sarcastic terms to “handsome 
Dave Nelson” and fails to capitalize the word “Negro.” 

Most of the material for this book was collected early in the economic 
depression and consequently the cases describe a pre-depression party 
organization. There are evidences that the author tried to reconcile his 
first impressions with later events, but he has failed to iron out all the 
discrepancies. 

When the book reports what the politicians said, it is vivid, but when 
it starts to discuss the remedies for the abuses of boss rule, it loses this 
quality. It fails to bring out the full importance of proportional repre- 
sentation, minute precinct divisions, and makes no mention of some of the 
suggestions for better election administration worked out by the National 
Municipal League. The book is more of a discussion of street corner 
politics than it is of the social and economic ramifications of boss rule. 

Those who are interested in getting a detailed account of how the 
smallest party officials operate in the United States will find this book 
very profitable reading. It has many splendid case histories which furnish 
additional proof as to the non-rational, non-economic character of much 
political behavior. These cases also show that government should be 
serviceable. Salter is to be greatly complimented for his success in 
reaching the general public. 

F, GosNnELL 


University of Chicago 
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Negro Politicians. By HAROLD F. GosNELL. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. Pp. xxxit+-404. $3.50. 

Except for a brief panoramic sketch of the Negro in American politics 
and a brief and commendably tentative set of conclusions about the 
counter-assertion réle and tactics of minority groups in urban communi- 
ties, this volume is an intensive and keenly pragmatic study of the Negro’s 
political experience in Chicago. It is as valuable as an analysis of a 
typical political machine and its realistic techniques of boss-making, boss- 
breaking, barter, subsidized propaganda, and mass control as it is from 
the more specific point of view of being the first competent objective 
analysis of Negro political leadership. With regard to the latter, the book 
indicates, contrary to the usual opinion, sustained and cleverly adaptive 
political talent among Negro politicians, and an unexpected degree of 
organizational loyalty both to these leaders and the peculiar minority 
interests on the part of the masses of Negro voters. So, although it is a 
story of corrupt machine politics, for the most part, Negro politics is 
shown as a typical cross-section of the political whole, no worse in motive 
and objective, but little different in tactics and organization, and in some 
respects, because of the surging push of a persecuted minority for justice 
and recognition, pursued on a plane occasionally lifted above cold- 
blooded self-interest, graft, and the lust for power. 


ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


Integration of Adult Education: A Sociological Study. By Witt1am H. 
Stacy. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
viit+148. $1.50. 

Dr. Stacy is extension rural sociologist at Iowa State College. His 
long experience and broad outlook have been supplemented by this 
searching study and analysis of ways and means of enriching rural life 
through adult education. He has conviction that the values determined 
by this study are largely applicable in urban communities. 

Of his two major concerns the first is a synthesis of phases of adult 
education in a pattern designated as “‘the seven great arts.” These arts 
are labeled (1) perfecting philosophies of life, (2) advancing co-operation, 
(3) using science, (4) increasing incomes, (5) improving uses of incomes, 
(6) improving uses of time, (7) advancing beauty. His second considera- 
tion is possible integration of the agencies of adult education for what he 
designates as certain primary, secondary, and special ends. 
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Wide inquiry has been made among specialists in many fields of adult 
education testing individual and group reactions to his frame of reference 
(synthesis) and to his comprehensive suggested lines or bases of inter- 
group co-operation (integration of programs). His consultants included 
leaders in state departments of education, state co-operative extension 
services, university extension divisions, state libraries, state educational 
associations, religious education councils, and adult education councils. 

The results of, and conclusions from, his study and canvass are well 
organized and clearly presented in concise and attractive literary style. 
The book can be starred in the expanding bibliography on adult educa- 
tion. It opens up wider ranges of purpose and makes a challenge for 


greater team work in this more and more conceded indispensable social 
function. 


FRED ATKINS Moore 
Adult Education Council 


Chicago 


Educational Administration as Social Policy. By JEsssE H. NEWLON. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv+ 301. $2.00. 

The Social Understandings of the Superintendent of Schools. By FREDERICK 
HaicH Barr. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1934. Pp. v+193. $2.00. 

Educational Administration as Social Policy is one of the volumes of the 
report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Histori- 
cal Association. The author’s thesis is “that the control of education is 
one of the major social problems of our times and that educational ad- 
ministration is, in the broadest sense, essentially a branch of politics, an 
applied science.” It is his judgment that, while the founders of our educa- 
tional system were statesmen with a social vision, during recent years 
school administrators have given their major consideration to the mechan- 
ical elements involved in keeping the schools running smoothly, rather 
than to defining clearly goals wholly consistent with the fundamental 
principles and purposes of our American democracy and to formulating 
practices in harmony with them. 

He maintains that school administration in the future must give a 
larger place to understanding social forces and trends, and to directing the 
activities of the school with due consideration for them. In doing so he 
contends the social studies must be given a central position. “The school,” 
he states, “should so educate as to wisely facilitate changes that are in- 
evitable, and others that are desirable but not inevitable.” 
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Dr. Newlon has performed a badly needed service for those who are 
charged with the direction of public education and for all other citizens 
who are seriously interested in maintaining the best elements of our in- 
herited democracy and in improving it to meet present-day conditions. 
The book should have a large use in classes for the preparation of school 
executives, by active administrators, and in forum groups of laymen. 

Dr. Bair’s study relates to two restricted phases of the field included in 
Dr. Newlon’s book.(The author’s purpose was to determine the views of 
the superintendent of schools concerning vital social problems in relation 
to the schools, and to learn “such aspects” of the superintendent’s “‘per- 
sonal history as may have a direct bearing upon” the matter.) The find- 
ings are based upon data secured from a specially prepared questionnaire 
answered by 850 superintendents and from Harper’s “Social Study” 
checked by 648 superintendents. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the superintendents believe that the schools 
should give attention to the significant social problems which they listed, 
and 75 per cent of them feel the “social studies, as now organized,’’ are 
not sufficiently adequate for the purpose of treating them satisfactorily. 
Among a number of reasons assigned for this status of affairs the first in 
importance is “the lack of understanding of the importance of doing so.” 

The typical superintendent who supplied information for the study was 
born, reared, and received his elementary education under rural surround- 
ings. His ancestry was Anglo-Saxon; his parents were church members; 
he was the eldest of a large number of children; and his home had few 
books. With such background the author concludes that ‘Nothing could 
be clearer than the fact that the superintendent of schools, if he is to be 
fit for his job, is due to re-educate himself socially almost from scratch.” 


W. E. SHEFFER 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Radio and Education, 1934. (Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education.) Edited by 
LEvERING Tyson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
Viii+ 266. $3.00. 

This collection of conference papers and committee reports covers a 
wide variety of topics, not all of which are very specifically concerned with 
the radio. Speaker after speaker disclaims having any special knowledge 
or competence and a number of them justify their modesty. Certain valu- 
able suggestions are made, however. For example, the possibility of a tax 
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on broadcasters to finance the preparation of more adequate educational 
programs is mentioned and also radio service by subscription. 

The discussion centers for the most part upon the degree to which the 
radio has failed to fulfil potentialities and the advisability of government 
operation of broadcasting as a way out of the fog of sensational drama, 
moronic advertising, and second-rate jazz. The high spot of the confer- 
ence is a debate between Bruce Bliven, for government operation, and 
E. H. Harris, advocating private control. Bliven in the course of his bril- 
liant talk suggests the establishment of an adequately financed govern- 
ment broadcasting system to give an object lesson showing how good radio 
programs can be when freed from the domination of the advertising mo- 
tive. Harris makes a good case for danger to freedom of speech in any 
system of complete governmental operation. Professor Douglas reminds 
the audience of the desirability of fitting in so far as possible varied pro- 
grams to varied tastes. Engineers rise occasionally to remind overenthusi- 
astic social reformers of important technological obstacles to certain of 
their schemes. 

Again and again it is demonstrated that debate and theorizing without 
sound factual knowledge based upon research is more or less futile. We 
need to know much more precisely what radio listeners want and what 
radio listeners actually have available on their own sets. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


Jeux et divertissements Abyssins. By MARcEL GRIAULE. Paris: Librairie 
Ernest Leroux, 1935. Pp. 258. Fr. 75. 


Children’s games are interesting and useful matter to others beside the 
sociologist and the historian. Reliable information about them is not over- 
ly plentiful, especially for out-of-the-way regions like the various districts 
of what was formerly Abyssinia, now Ethiopia, and tomorrow perhaps 
something else again. For Abyssinia a beginning had been made by Mar- 
cel Cohen and Eugen Mittwoch. Griaule’s work makes no claim to being 
a completion, but rather an extension of their collections. It is, perhaps, 
wise, but it is certainly also wearisome to writer and reader to register so 
briefly, simply, and objectively such a mass of heterogeneous material. 
Here and there even the boundaries of childhood are definitely over- 
stepped. Altogether, of course, it is not a book to be read, but rather to 
be used in encyclopedic fashion. Diverse, full indices greatly facilitate 
use of the volume. Careful addition of native names and phrases contain 
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grist for the linguist’s mill. That material so humble should appear in the 
“Bibliothéque de l’école des Hautes Etudes” is to the intelligent reader 
much less odd, than that it is listed among the “Sciences religienses” as 
Volume XLIX. 
M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


Adult Interests. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE. New York: Macmillan Co. 

Pp. ix+265. $3.25. 

Here is a book that cost a lot of money—money furnished by the Carne- 
gie Corporation. It purports to be a scientific study of the “interests” of 
adults. It offers inventories of “interests”; discusses changes in interests, 
control of interests, differences of interests with age, and the relationships 
of “interests” to education. In chapter v some “surprising results” are 
disclosed, chiefly that it is just as easy to “learn” uninteresting as interest- 
ing materials. Psychology has become a strange matter these days, and 
educational psychology is the most curious part of the general mystery. 
The fundamental fallacy of modern “scientific pedagogy” is accepted in 
this book, namely, that “learning” is identical with “committing to 
memory.” Professor Thorndike finds that when students are paid to 
“learn,” they lose their “interest”; that is, they take nonsense materials 
as easily as anything else. This ought to be cheerful news to schoolmas- 
ters, but it’s difficult to see what it has to do with education! 


JoserH K. Hart 
Hudson, New York 


L’ Evolution des besoins dans les classes ouvriéres. By Maurice HALB- 

wacus. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. xii+163. Fr. 30. 

This study of the growth of working-class standards of living is limited 
in the main to a period of about thirty years up to the date of writing. 
Where available, household budgets were used as a basis, other statistical 
data being marshaled chiefly to fill gaps. Of the three countries treated 
at any length, the United States is given most space because the surveys 
made at various times were found to be fairly uniform in plan, thus lend- 
ing themselves to comparisons. Much space was devoted in the same 
author’s 1913 work (La classe ouvriére et les niveaux de vie. ...) to the 
1907 German survey, which is again taken up in the present book to 
attempt comparison with the later German survey of 1927-28. He finds 
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time comparisons difficult because uniformity of method was sacrificed 
for improvements in technique and unique excellence of results in the 
second case. Lacking family-budget data for France, resort is made to 
more general figures, interpreted by deductions admittedly lame, and 
perhaps even less reliable than the author admits. For example, the in- 
crease in French wheat consumption, per capita, during the second half of 
the nineteenth century was peasant in very large measure. Owing to the 
number in this class and the obscurity of the shift to white flour, the 
residual part of the increase which can be attributed to urban labor is 
little better than guesswork. 

These five chapters are so carefully worked out, and so carefully knit 
into the vast body of literature and opinion to which they belong, as to 
play up the conclusions and make criticism unduly long for a review. 
Like Simiand (general editor of the ‘““New Economic Library” series in 
which this monograph appears), the author attaches great importance to 
the wage level in money, making it almost the determiner of the class 
standard of living. From the standpoint of explaining change over fairly 
long periods, this is not rigidly consistent with the admission that new 
items of consumption quickly become standardized, oftentimes resisting 
contraction quite as much as older ones. There are those also who will 
think that the workers’ relative indifference to real wages is overstressed, 
particularly in a period of wide shifts in the purchasing power of the 
currencies. This study is well-documented, stimulating contribution to 
a subject which needs it. 


M. M. Knicut 
University of California 


De Landelijke Arme Blanken in Het Zuiden der Vereenigde Staten. By 
A. N. J. DEN HOLLANDER. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1933. Pp. xiv+ 
517. 


Den Hollander’s study of the “poor white” is the fruit of a Rockefeller 
fellowship. To those who are familiar with the American literature, it 
brings a balanced interpretation in a field that is controversial and laden 
with post-bellum sensibilities, as well as fresh case material and a good 
deal of acute observation. The descriptive and historical chapters are well 
done, and based on linguistically varied material that is not always open 
to American students. The author has successfully resisted the easy 
panaceas that are so often presented in this field. The analysis of the 
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claim that tenancy is a cause of the problem is particularly well done, and 
is a good sample of the author’s mature ability to keep the multitude of 
interdependent variables in a steady equilibrium that is always mindful 
of the “altogetherness of things.’’ In the general framework of the study 
too little attention is paid to the effects of industrial protectionism upon 
a section that was wholly dependent upon export markets, but this is a 
minor blemish in a volume that deserves to be translated. The rich foot- 
notes and bibliographical materials should be useful even to those who 


cannot master the text. 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers: A Study in Trade Unionism and Col- 
lective Bargaining. By ARCHIBALD M. MclIsaac. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1933. $2.50. 


This is a valuable addition to the analytical study of trade unionism 
and its history. The organization, growth, and stabilization of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers as a factor in the labor relations of the railroad 
industry is not only traced historically, but the story is told in a manner 
to bring out the main problems that a labor organization meets in the 
various stages of its development. If the new unions that have sprung 
into existence under the stimulous of section 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act could but know this story and follow its lessons, their 
orderly development and establishment as permanent organizations 
would be much more certain than it is now. 

Dr. McIsaac divides his work into three parts. The history of the Order 
is told in Part I; its structure, finances, and methods of collective action 
and bargaining is analyzed in Part II; and Part III is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the union’s policies with respect to wages, hours, hiring, seniority, 
discharge, layoffs, and other employment conditions. In his analysis and 
discussion the author reveals an appreciation‘of the technical problems of 
labor relations in the railroad industry, and a background of knowledge 
of labor’s efforts at collective bargaining, that makes this work of unusual 
value to students of trade unionism. 

W. M. LEISERSON 


National Mediation Board 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Labor Problem in the United States and Great Britain. (Rev. ed.) By 
WarrEN B. CatTLin. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xii+765. 
$3.50. 

This revised edition of Professor Catlin’s well-known text brings it up 
to date as of the beginning of this year; though in the light of the events 
of the last few weeks it is doubtful whether all the ““New Deal” develop- 
ments it describes will be so enduring as they seemed a few months ago. 

The book embodies a vast amount of well-sifted information, and 
covers a great range of problems associated with labor with fine impartial- 
ity between employer and employee interests. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether certain interests—especially those of potential workers in 
an industry who cannot find places because the wage scale set keeps down 
employment—are not underemphasized. The very important issue wheth- 
er the wage level can be too high, so as to induce unemployment—as 
many authorities believe it did in England in the twenties—is scarcely 
touched. Needless to say, however, a single book of this size cannot fairly 
be expected to deal with all the important aspects of anything so immense 
as the “labor problem”; and the fact that Professor Catlin’s book needs 
to be supplemented on this side should not obscure its great merits. 


ALBERT G. Hart 
University of Chicago 


Human Relations in Changing Industry. By HARRY WALKER HEPNER. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv+671. $5.00. 

The purpose of this substantial text is to offer guidance on how rela- 
tions with employees and industry can be handled in such a way as to be 
designated “industrial artistry.” It presents the point of view of a psy- 
chological analyst looking for barriers to social adjustment and aids (in- 
cluding, of course, the job) in the process of social adjustment. It differs 
from most personnel manuals in devoting two-thirds of its content to 
principles and only one-third to specific techniques. It contains excellent 
case materials for not only the personnel worker but the student of theo- 
retical sociology. Perhaps the best part of the book is the hundred pages 
of “Typical Problems for Managing Minds.” The general point of view 
of the author may be inferred from the fact that only a single very brief 
reference is offered on the subject of co-operation between employers and 
labor unions. 

J. Topp 


Northwestern University 
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The Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the United States, with 
Special Reference to the Public Schools. By Atvin W. JoHNSON. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. x+332. $3.00. 


This book is a historical review of legislation and court decisions on 
questions directly or indirectly involving the separation of church and 
state. Most of these questions have to do with the public schools. Part 
III of the book deals with Sunday legislation. In an Appendix are sum- 
marized “the principal constitutional provisions, statutes, and court de- 
cisions affecting Bible reading in the public schools of the several states.”’ 
At one point the author lists and describes briefly the organizations which 
have either encouraged or opposed Bible reading in the schools. As would 
be expected, the list includes the extreme sectarians and the extreme free- 
thinkers. 

The point of view is that of the liberal defender of our traditional liber- 
ties. 

Everett C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Die sozialen Arbeitsverhdltnisse im Wandel der Zeit. Eine geschichtliche Ein- 
fiihrung in die Betriebssoziologie. By L. H. Av. Grck. Berlin: Julius 
Springer, 1931. Pp. viii+174. 

This work is one of the series edited by the directors of the “Institut 
fiir Betriebssoziologie und soziale Betriebslehre an der Technischen Hoch- 
schule zu Berlin.” The reviewer finds it difficult to find an English expres- 
sion to cover the meaning of the word “‘Beérieb.”” Perhaps it will suffice to 
say that the Institute was—and perhaps still is—concerned with the prob- 
lems which in this country are called industrial relations, personnel, and 
management problems. The orientation was, however, somewhat differ- 
ent from that to which we are accustomed in American literature on the 
subject. It took more account of formal sociology, and of the institutional 
relationships of business enterprise with other organs of social life. In the 
case of the Berlin institute, directed by Dr. Goetz Briefs, there was a 
certain tendency toward the point of view of the more liberal wing of the 
Catholic Center Party. 

The work in question was intended as a textbook, but it is something 
more than that. It is a compact, yet somewhat comprehensive, statement 
of modern changes in the organization, functions, and personnel relations 
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of industrial enterprises. Its weakness is a lack of that insight into the 
problems of morale which one finds in such a book as Mayo’s Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization. 


McGill University 


Everett C. HuGHES 


Das Sozialleben des industriellen Betriebs; eine Analyse des sozialen Pro- 
zesses im Betrieb. By WALTER Jost. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1932. 
Pp. 83. 

This volume, another of the series published by the Berlin Technical 
School’s institute for the sociological study of business and industry, is an 
analysis of the workshop in terms of the dynamic social life which grows 
up in it. It deals with the shop as a society in which changes of technical 
conditions and the very fact that a social life goes on effect changes in the 
success of the working forces as a co-operating group. The formal socio- 
logical concepts used are largely those of Professor L. von Wiese. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


A Study of Rural Public Health Service: For the Committee on Administra- 
tive Practice of the American Public Health Association. By the Sus- 
CoMMITTEE ON RuRAL HEALTH Work, edited by ALLEN W. FREEMAN. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xix+236. 


That about 2,000 out of some 2,500 rural or semi-rural counties in the 
United States are without organized public health services of any sub- 
stantial character is one of the numerous inconsistencies of a society 
which fails to apply hard-won knowledge to human service. The impetus 
given to urban public health departments through systematic appraisals 
of their administrative practices has stimulated a similar attempt in rural 
areas and led to this study by a committee of the American Public Health 
Association, supported by the Commonwealth Fund. Forty-four rural 
counties were surveyed by a skilled health officer, while information was 
collected by mail from over 300 additional rural counties having health 
departments with full-time salaried officers. 

From one point of view, the report is discouraging, since even the full- 
time county health departments have, in most cases, “a budget and per- 
sonnel barely sufficient to keep them alive, and by no means adequate 
to the service expected of them” (p. 19). On the other hand, conditions 
are better today than they were ten years ago, and the public health ap- 
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propriations expected under the Federal Social Security Act should en- 
able the states and localities to extend and improve rural health service 
considerably. The report concludes that the state must bear a share of the 
expense of local health and of other public services, such as roads and 
schools, and must also take a direct part in organizing and supervising 
the activities for local health departments. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Chicago 


MIcHAEL M. Davis 


The Doctor’s Bill. By Hucu Caxsot. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1935. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

It is unusual that the medical specialist escapes from his shell to the 
broad field of the economic and social relationships of his profession. 
Dr. Cabot’s book, coming from a surgeon of distinction, with a lifetime of 
experience as a private practitioner in university work and in group prac- 
tice at the Mayo Clinic, will intrigue the sociological reader, and the au- 
thor’s medical prestige should insure circulation and influence among 
physicians and medical students. 

The remarkable changes in medical practice during the past forty years 
are reviewed with considerable reference to social as well as to scientific 
elements. Passing from this background through the current situation, 
tendencies and controversies in medical service, the writer reaches the 
conclusion that a substantial reorganization of medical service is desir- 
able, with group practice as the typical form of rendering medical care 
rather than the present unco-ordinated practice in individual doctors’ 
offices. Insurance and taxation, it also appears, will be largely relied upon 
as methods of paying for it. The book does not represent original research 
into the social underpinnings of medicine, but is of high interest and value 
as the impressions and suggestions of that rara avis, a socially progressive 
physician who has the courage to express himself in public. 


M. Davis 
University of Chicago 


Manner zwischen 15 und 25 Jahren: Mentalhygienische Untersuchungen 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schizophrenie. By TRYGVE BRaAa- 
téy. Oslo: Fabritius & Sgnner, 1934. Pp. 148. 

This is actually a statistical study of the social factors in the etiology 
of schizophrenia. The author undertakes to assemble and organize data 
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to explain why the onset occurs most frequently in the young adult age 
groups, why the female rates are lower, and why the onset averages later 
in females. The various sets of figures and ingenious interpretations make 
it apparent that no explanation on a constitutional basis can fit the facts. 
The author holds with Dewey that the appeal to innate factors is a ration- 
alization of race and class prejudice. The answer to the problem is found 
in terms of social conditions. The data appear to show that in those situa- 
tions which produce isolation of persons, schizophrenia is most likely to 
appear. The study is a powerful case for the sociological causation of 
schizophrenia. 
Rosert E. L. Faris 
Brown University 


Mental Health: Its Principles and Practice. By FRANK E. Howarp and 
FREDERICK L. Patry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xvit+ 
551. $2.75. 

In this volume the standard mental hygiene material is set in a frame- 
work of Adolf Meyer’s psychobiology, or “ergasiology.” Although a fun- 
damental principle of this system is to avoid the characteristics of a school 
of thought, there are several indications of a cult attitude. The Meyerian 
concepts are little more than new names for the standard psychiatric 
classifications. In the discussion of manic-depressive psychosis, for ex- 
ample, the discussion of the symptoms and the causes is similar to that in 
many earlier textbooks. The only new contribution to this problem is the 
name “thymergasia.” 

The statement of the methodology of the psychobiologic school of 
thought is a sound orthodox presentation of the use of scientific method 
in the study of human behavior. After this is put into effect, and certain 
of the presuppositions cast off, some new and useful knowledge may result 
from ergasiological studies. 


RoserT E. L. Faris 
Brown University 


What Everybody Wants To Know about Money. Edited by G. D. H. Cote. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. Pp. xii+435. $3.00. 


Mr. Cole has written “guides” and “intelligent men’s reviews” to almost 
every social problem. He very wisely preferred, however, to put up the prob- 
lems of money and banking to more expert collaborators than himself. The 
present volume, consisting of some twelve articles of which three were con- 
tributed by the editor, attempts to give the general reader, rather than the 
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undergraduate, a first-hand introduction, descriptive and theoretical, to such 
problems, arguments, and facts with regard to money and credit as are in the 
foreground of the interest of British newspaper readers. 

The collaborators are all ‘“‘Oxford”’ men, four of them teaching there, three 
teachers at present in the London School, and two in law or newspaper practice. 
They have virtually in common also what may be called the ‘“Cambridge’’ point 
of view: belief in managed currency, debt reduction, stabilization of incomes, 
credit expansion, and public works to overcome the depression, etc. The pres- 
entation does not quite avoid the danger which popular writing easily involves, 
of propagandizing policy ideas without proper evaluation or criticism in the 
scientific sense. Descriptive aspects, such as the mechanism of the stock ex- 
change, organization of commercial banking in leading countries, of industrial 
finance, etc., are not always free of factual errors, but may give a useful reading 
for the unsophisticated. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution from the point of view of the stu- 
dent is the article of H. T. N. Gaitskell on “Four Monetary Heretics,” giving a 
readable and clear interpretation of the views of Major Douglas, Professor 
Soddy, Silvio Gesell, and Robert Eisler. He might have included Mr. Keynes 
as well—if his ideas would not be regarded apparently as highly orthodox, 
permeating most of the approaches in this volume. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


The Logic of Industrial Organization. By P. SARGANT FLORENCE. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. xi+280. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Florence sketches the illogic of the actual operation of industrial society 
and proposes problems to be attacked, procedures to be followed, and objectives 
to be sought in adjusting our chaotic industrial organization. A competent 
engineer with full dictatorial power to reorganize the industry of capitalist na- 
tions would be most likely to bring facts close to the logic of industrial pro- 
cendure, but the limitations of consumer demand would still leave the system 
inefficient. 

As an instance of the lack of order in our economic system, Mr. Florence 
comments upon the retail system in the following quotation, taken from the 
presidential address of Professor Miles Walker to the Engineering Section, 
British Association for the Advancement of Science (1932): “As things are at 
present, a small town of twenty thousand inhabitants may have as many as 
three hundred shops. None of them will have a really good stock to choose 
from. Two really good departmental stores would be of very much more 
service to the inhabitants... . . As many as three dozen business vans at 

resent visit a small street in the course of a single day. Three delivery vans 
in a day bring everything to everybody would be quite sufficient.” 

Regarding this quotation which he refers to as evidence of permeation of 
technical circles by popular views, the author comments: “In my view the 
number of such stages is a direct consequence of the small scale on which either 
production or retailing, or both, is organized.” 

Industrial efficiency is the theme of this treatise. It is defined as “maximum 
return, physical, pecuniary or psychological, at minimum physical, pecuniary 
or psychological cost.” Industrial organization is considered rational or logical 
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‘in so far as it results i in this efficiency.” However, the author concludes that 
the present systems ‘‘must remain expensive, since the final consumer will buy 
on a small-scale for family use only, and all consumers’ demands will remain 
multifarious and unstable” (p. 261). 

To obtain a more logical and more efficient industrial organization, the follow- 
ing procedures are suggested: (1) elimination of large numbers of confusing 
sizes and qualities of the same sort of article; (2) high degree of specialization 
by each firm; (3) if small retail units are continued, there should be a pooling of 
wholesale and transportation functions; (4) it is essential to analyze the market, 
discovering the elasticity of demand and satiation points for commodities, fore- 
casting the trends of demand, and designing products, establishing prices, and 
planning production accordingly; (5) elimination of the inefficient firms by 
competition or official restriction of competitors seem the alternatives, but 
under either device, the system must remain expensive due to the small unstable 
purchases of the ultimate consumer. 

In addition to detailed discussion and illustration of the general theories 
propounded, a treatment is given of problems of management, of the investor, 
of labor, and of education for business efficiency. 

Joun H. Cover 
University of Chicago 


The South American Handbook (12th Annual ed.). Edited by Howe t Davies. 
London: Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 628. $1.00. 


The latest edition of this compact guide to South and Central American 
countries, to Mexico, Cuba, and the West Indies, has extensively revised and 
amplified what was already a very informative volume. 

DONALD PIERSON 
Rio de Janeiro 


Biological Politics—An Aid to Clear Thinking. By F. W1tt1AM INMAN. Balti- 
more: William Wood & Co., 1935. Pp. x +258. $3.00. 


This transparently honest book on a subject of great present appeal, by an 
author whose sole qualification is his interest, uses the Preface to make in- 
telligible statements which are not scientifically valid.. The compendiarist lacks 
personal experience of investigative method and the testing of evidence neces- 
sary for responsible scientific exposition. The writing avowedly intends to 
amuse and instruct, not to develop reasoned constructive philosophy, and 
therefore displays inaccuracy, self-contradiction, superficiality, and flippancy. 
It contains neither reliable information nor clear thinking, but is an excellent 
example of what conceivably may attain a wider control over current social 
practice in the absence of responsible guidance from properly qualified students 
of human biology concerning the only secure basis on which an enduring social 

system may be built. 


T. WINGATE Topp 


Western Reserve University 
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The Larger Parish: A Movement or an Enthusiasm? By EpMuUND DE S. BRuUN- 
NER. New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934. Pp. ix+ 
95- $0.50. 

On the basis of a series of first-hand studies, the author concludes that so far 
the enthusiasm for the larger parish exceeds the utilization of scientific devices 
and techniques to insure success. Largely a post-war development, the larger- 
parish movement looks to the building of an integrated religious program in 
terms of the expanding community. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Le Ku Klux Klan. By Joun Morratr Meck. Translated from the English 
by A. and H. Cottrn DeEtavaup. Paris: Payot, 1934. Pp. 223. Fr. 15. 


A new concluding chapter and explanatory notes for the French reader are 
the only departures from the original to be found in this excellent translation. 
The new chapter deals with the decline of the Klan in the decade since the book 
was first published, and makes some passing comparison of the Klan’s racial 
doctrines with those of Hitlerism. 

The study itself is informative, historical, and critical (from the liberal point 
of view), but only in a minor sense analytical and comparative. 

EvEeREtTtT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Case Method Technique in Professional Training. By D. HENRYETTA 
SpeRLE. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 
vi+92. $1.50. 

The title tells it all, except that none of the problems of the case method is 
given any clear definition or logical treatment. The professor who gave per- 


mission for the book’s publication as a “contribution to education” ought to 
search his conscience. 


McGill University 


C. HUGHES 


I Knew 3000 Lunatics. By Victor R. Smatt. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1935. Pp. vii+273. $2.50. 


Dr. Small spent six years in a state hospital in a southern state not long after 
the end of the World War. In 1935 he published his reminiscences of his ex- 
periences there. Perhaps because of his official position, which set him on a 
different level from his patients, perhaps because the medical training did not 
equip him for the study of behavior, or perhaps because of his own limitations, 
there is no convincing sign that he really knew his lunatics. The romantic tale 
concerns experiences of himself and the staff as well as anecdotes about the 
patients. Although several of the chapters are sprayed with a thin solution of 
textbook psychiatry, the reader may expect to learn very little about the work- 
ings of the abnormal mind. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 
Brown University 
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Youth Inspects the New World. By Cuartes E. HEnpry. Chicago: 
Photopress Inc., 1933. Pp. 64. $0.75. 


Within a small scope, as pages go, this brochure gives an excellent panorama 
in both words and pictures of the problems of our urban machine civilization. 
Designed primarily as a device to orient visiting youths to Chicago and its 
Century of Progress Exposition, it may be read with profit by city-born adults. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Presidential Vote 1896-1932. By EDGAR EUGENE Rosrnson. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. ix+399. $6.00. 


This is an excellent compilation of the presidential election returns by coun- 
ties. The Republican and Democratic votes are tabulated separately, but all 
the minor parties are grouped under the heading “other parties.”” Mr. Robinson 
has made comparatively little effort to interpret these data. However, the 
compilation is a real contribution to research on political parties. The maps 
would be more suggestive if the votes had been divided into a greater number of 


classes. 
Haroip F. GosNELL 
University of Chicago 


Richmond House Numbers in Health Areas. 1934. RESEARCH BUREAU, 
WELFARE CounciL oF NEw York City. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. ix+132. $1.00. 


This street address coding guide of Richmond completes a set of five guides 
for the health areas of Greater New York. Through the use of this guide vari- 
ous social, civic, and research agencies can allocate their cases to standard areas 
for which basic population data are available, and at the same time add to the 
fund of information which is accumulating for each of the health areas. 


RicHarp O. LANG 
University of Chicago 


Fads and Quackery in Healing. By Morris FisHpein. New York: 
Covici, Friede, 1932. Pp. 384. $3.50. 


The author of this amusing and instructive collection of essays is the editor 
or the Journal of the American Medical Association, a member of the faculty of 
Rush Medical College where he gives courses on medical history, a popular 
writer and lecturer, and an active member of the Society of Medical History of 
Chicago. In this volume he holds up to ridicule a number of the more prevalent 
of the short-cuts to health, vigor, longevity, and beauty. To the student his 
chapters on the superstitions of the Middle Ages and the history of homeopathy, 
osteopathy, and Christian Science are the most instructive; but his exposé of 
some of the recent frauds successfully perpetrated on the American public by 
high-pressure advertising, and of the present dietary fads disseminated by word 
of mouth are the more entertaining. One chapter points out the medical mis- 
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takes of some of our popular authors. Another presents the case against the 
anti-vivisectionists. In his closing chapter, entitled “The Choice of a Physi- 
cian,” the author defends the ethical code in practice among physicians today 
and explains how it protects the welfare of patients. 


C. MILLER 
University of Chicago 


The Katkaris. A Sociological Study of an Aboriginal Tribe of the Bombay 
Presidency. By A. N. WELING. Bombay: Bombay Book Depot, 1934. 


Pp. 156. 6s. 


The Katkaris are a people numbering about 80,000 distributed as a separate 
element of the population throughout parts of the Bombay Presidency. Mr. 
Weling presents an account of the racial characters and the social life of a few 
sample communities which are presumably typical. It is a useful edition to our 
still rather scanty knowledge of the non-Hindu or imperfectly Hinduized groups 
contained in the Indian population. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
University of Chicago 


Planning and Building the City of Washington. Edited by FREDERICK 
H. NEWELL. Washington: Ransdell Inc., 1932. Pp. xviii+258. $2.00. 


The Washington Society of Engineers presents this study on the planning and 
building of the capital city with particular attention to “the effect of George 
Washington’s personality and foresight as a city planner’ down to the present 
day. A bibliography of thirty-one titles on public works and the growth of the 
District of Columbia is appended. 

Eart S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Hawaiian Folk Tales. Collected and translated by Mary WiccIn PuKUI. 
Poughkeepsie, New York: Vassar College, 1933. Pp. 58. $0.60. 


This is the fifth of the Hawaiian collections published by the Folk-Lore 
Foundation. There are nineteen short folk tales, together with the Hawaiian 
text for fourteen. The tales are based upon versions which are still current 
among Hawaiians from the southwestern part of the island of Hawaii. Some of 
them originated after the native came into contact with the white man. Such 
tales are interesting, but seem to be of little significance when presented, as they 
are here, without any reference to the social organization out of which they 
sprang. 

CLARENCE E. GLICK 
University of Texas 


Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico. By Cart SAUER. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 34. $0.35. 


This is an estimate of the aboriginal population at the time of the Con- 
quest of that part of Mexico lying between the Gila River and Rio Grande de 
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Santiago. Among the colonial documents considered are missionary letters, re- 
ports to superiors of missions, diaries of expeditions, reports of campaigns, and 
depositions taken for administrative or judicial purpose. The author regards 
the accuracy of these estimates as reasonably high. He arrives at a total of some- 
what more than half a million Indians, about three-fourths as many as now live 
in the area, and a number considerably in excess of the estimates made by others, 
notably Mooney. In Sauer’s opinion, the techniques of maintenance have not 
substantially changed, or if changed, have changed in such a way as to leave 
the balance between population and resources about the same. There is a useful 
map of the distribution of native peoples in the area, classified according to the 
modes of subsistence in pre-Spanish times. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Mexico: A Study of Two Americas. By StuART CHASE. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. vii+338. $1.00. 


The book which made Mexico famous, having gone through thirteen print- 
ings, now appears in a cheap edition from the plates of the original edition. It 
will continue to interest and delight its readers in a Mexico which, though not 
quite what they will find when they go there, is nevertheless enough like it to 
cause them to feel grateful to Mr. Chase for starting them on the way with sym- 
pathy and a sense of excitement. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


New York Stock Exchange Year Book—1934. New York: Committee on 
Publicity, 1935. Pp. 180. 
This is an annual statistical compilation of the activities of one of the most 
important secular institutions in the world. It is published “for the information 


of members, officers and employees of the Exchange” and contains all the news 
that the Committee on Publicity sees fit to print. 


Central Y.M.C.A. College, 
Chicago 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 


Engafios Y Errores del Comunismo. By J. CONANGLA Y. FONTANILLES. 
Havana: Amargura Y Compostela, 1934. Pp. 270. 


The actual sociological significance of this polemic against communism writ- 
ten in ringing Spanish by the first vice-president of the section on Social In- 
quiry of the Sociedad Economica de Amigos del Pais in Havana lies in its reflect- 
ing the social and political ferment agitating Cuba. Inveighing against abandon- 
ment of problems to “egotistic complacency and the indifference of laissez 
faire,” the author holds compulsory arbitration, conciliation and compromise 
to be more productive of “social progress” than “fanaticism, violence and 
demogogic revolution.” Attempts to hasten the “natural evolutionary process” 
like the classic philosophy, the Christian doctrine, the Reformation, the Encyclo- 
paedia, the Utopias, the French and American revolutions and now communism 
are all alike stupid. Exploiters and exploited, inequality and injustice have per- 
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sisted and will continue to persist under all systems in spite of human im- 
patience, violent eruptions, and abortive revolutions which merely seek to 
substitute one class for another. 


Chicago, Illinois 


DONALD PIERSON 


Japanese Women Speak—A Message from the Christian Women of Japan 
to the Christian Women of America. By Micut Kawai and Ocuim1 
KususHiro. Boston: The Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions, 1934. Pp. xx+204. $1.00. 

The authors plead for better mutual understanding between the Christian 
women of Japan and America. Among outstanding activities of Japanese Chris- 
tian women are women’s church organizations, church colleges for women and 


promotion of international friendship. Some insight into economic and cultural 
changes in Japan, since it first contacted Western civilization, is indicated. 


ELMER L. SETTERLUND 
Hastings College 


Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750: Voltaire’s Opposition. By At- 
BERT BACHMAN. New York: Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xiv+206. $2.00. 


This book, though very badly written, has two distinct merits. It brings to- 
gether many more or less pertinent passages from the sources, and it contains a 
long list of books that were prohibited in France between 1696 and 1750. The 
story it tells is otherwise fairly familiar. One wonders whether, if the author’s 
attention had been fixed on the Albigenses, for example, instead of the phi- 
losophers, he would have been quite so convinced as he is here (p. 90) that “no 
king, no army of policemen has ever succeeded in stopping the advance of the 
most powerful force of mankind, public opinion.” 

Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 
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